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AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN. 



PROLOGUE. 

There are three pictures before me as I 
sit here alone to-night. Turn where I will 
my eyes see them ; look where I may they 
face me in my solitude. 

The first is the face of a child. Dark 
solemn eyes, half wondering and half sad, 
look out from a screcai of leaves. The 
face has no beauty yet. It is dark and 
pale, and fimned by masses of brown 
w^ydfcss hair. As I look at it, a sense 
of fragrance — ^the heavy-soented fragrance 
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of a tropical atmosphere — comes over me ; 
the sky is spread with a million stars ; the 
cool still air blows over a silver sea, wave- 
less and rippleless as a lake. Is it some 
dream-vision of the past on which I gaze ? 
As I ask the question the scene fades. It 
is replaced by another. 

A balcony bathed in summer moonlight 
— a balcony filled with drooping creepers, 
and fragrant lilies, and burning red of 
roses. Two people stand on it — a man 
and a woman. The sound of laughter, 
the strains of music, the babble of voices, 
glad and gay and mirthful, reach them 
from within. But they neither hear nor 
heed it at all. Both faces are white as 
death, pallid with despair, reckless with 
passion. The rays of moonlight fall upon 
the white silvery lustre of the woman's 
dress, upon the gleam of diamonds in her 
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ears, but her face — it is the same face 
still; the child-face that looked through 
the sheltering boughs, the same dark 
earnest eyes, now wild and sorrowful as 
eyes that gaze on the dead they have 
loved and lost 1 The man holds a letter 
in his hand, and in the white clear moon- 
light stands and reads it to the end. Then 
his eyes turn and rest upon her, smiting 
her with a terrible fear — meeting her own 
with a look she will never forget, though 
she live to the extremest years of age. 
And while gay and mirthful sounds are 
near, while love and laughter echo in a 
hundred voices joyous with youth and 
hope, these two stand and gaze back 
through years of pain and wrong and 
doubt, and learn at last the secret of 
their hearts. Is it too late? 

Once more the scene fades. The third 
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picture is before me now. I see a stately 
mansion, with sloping ^terraces and grassy- 
lawn, with gardens and orchards, and low, 
level fields, and lines of poplar-trees, and 
tiny homesteads nestling in their shade. 
There comes the scent of rich and fresh- 
ploughed earth, the lowing of cattle, and 
the faint perfume of spring flowers un- 
folding from their winter slumbers. It 
is evening now. The dusk is falling slowly 
over the peaceful scene, and within the 
house a woman paces her dainty luxurious 
room in unquiet solitude. The dark heavy 
folds of her velvet dress fall round her 
slight and fragile figure. The dusky wave- 
less hair is coiled round her small bent 
head. Again it is the same face that meets 
my eyes — ^the face of the child in the 
garden, of the woman on the balcony. 
Presently she starts and listens eagerly, 
as the heavy tramp of approaching feet 
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falls upon her ear. Nearer and nearer 
they come — closer and closer — slower and 
slower. Her eyes dilate with fear and 
wonder ; the small clasped hands are pressed 
tightly against her bosom. Her breath 
comes and goes in swift uneven gasps. 
On her white £aca is tha fix)zen look of a 
great intense terror. Men approach her 
with a dark and hdpless: burden in their 
arms — a ghastly face, livid with, the hues 
of deaths meets her lightened gaze. A 
cry parts her white trembling lips, and 
she sinks beside the. lifeless figure without 
a word* 

From, these three, pictures springs the 
stoary I am. abont to write.. My heart, beats 
fast; immmerable. memories throng upon 
me, aod L go back in thought, now, even 
as I went on in reality then, to the scenes 
that lie so. far, far back in the golden 
dreamland of youth. 



GHAPTEK I. 



A LAND with the flush and brilliance of 
endless summer — with breath of richest 
fragrance on wealth of blossom and glow 
of colour, and depths of foliage — a land 
magnificent as a dream, with skies of 
softest azure, and days of dreamy warmth ; 
where the sweep of stretching waters and 
the sombre depths of trackless woods, and 
the great heaven-reaching mountains have 
ceaseless beauty for all seasons and all 
time. 

It is there my story opens. Hidden 
away in woodland solitude, surrounded by 
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dense trees, whose thick and sheltering 
foliage shuts it out from sight of passers-by, 
was my home. The gray tint of its stones, 
the gray slates of the high pointed roof — 
how well I remember them ! Around the 
house ran a great wide verandah, festooned 
by masses of gorgeous creepers and scentless 
passion-flowers. A wild place, despite its 
picturesque surroundings, so I have heard 
my mother say a score of times; but for 
me no fairer spot ever existed, or will 
exist. And the garden ! Ah, what a 
wilderness of beauty that garden was ! 
So rich in floral loveliness and blossoming 
verdure — so full of drowsy fragrance and 
dreamy shade. Untrained roses bloomed 
in every nook, wild flowers of exquisite 
colour lurked amidst the vine-shadowed 
grasses ; peach, pear, and orange trees were 
starred with blossoms, or heavy with fruit. 
There was the dreamy hum of bees among 
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the wind-stirred leaves, and in the tremu- 
lous flower-bells. There were deep leafy 
nooks, and shaded paths, and the babble 
of hidden streams, and the cool dark depths 
of a well shut in by coils of creeper and 
tangled grasses. Everywhere was sunshine 
and beauty, and — to me — endless happiness 1 

Oh, happy childhood 1 needing so little to 
content — asking so little to delight, would 
that you lingered with us longer than 
you do ; would you Were less loath to stay, 
less quick to fade! For there is surely 
no other age our world-weary hearts envy 
so much as th^t, whose only charm is 
existence, whose only philosophy enjoyment 1 

My childhood was a very happy one — 
so happy that I would fain linger over its 
details ere I pass to the shadows and 
sorrows that lie beyond; would tarry in 
the sunshine, and paint its brightness into 
this picture ere the gloom and darkness 
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hide it fix)iii my sight. Let me linger then 

< 

a little while over memories that may seem 
trifling. Let me twist some threads of 
gold into the web of sorrowful days and 
weary hours, and dark regrets, that make 
up so large a part in the history of my 
Hfe. 

I stand out in my own recollections as 
a weird, solemn, unattractive child, with 
tenacious afiections, unyouthful gravity of 
face and demeanour,* and spirits odd and 
excitable, ever alternating between the 
extremes of mirth and melancholy. 

I had a good deal of the hoyden in me 
too — the result of constant companionship 
with my two brothers, who were my sole 
playmates. Glynne, my younger brother, 
was my favourite, and his patronising 
aff'ection for me, always displayed in boy's 
true fashion, and never degenerating into 
the caressing worship I so lavishly bestowed 
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upon him, was my greatest happiness 

* 

throughout my childish days. 

My parents were Scotch — my father was 
the younger son of a rich landed proprietor 
in the Highlands, and had left the parental 
roof to seek his fortune elsewhere, as far as 
freedom of action was accorded him. In 
pursuit of the fickle goddess he had 
travelled through many parts of the globe, 
both civilised and uncivilised. At the 
time of which I write he was settled in 
Australia, where I was born. We lived 
in a picturesque suburb of Sydney, many 
miles distant from the town, and had few 
neighbours, fewer amusements, and did 
just what we liked, and how we liked, with 
no dread of criticism or interference from 
that bugbear, Mrs. Grundy. 

The first impression I have, is that wc 
were poor, very poor. But the poverty 
never showed its alarming side to my 
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childish eyes, or in any way distressed or 
intruded upon me. Children are happy 
with so little ! 

Free air and golden sunlight, unlimited 
space for sports and rambles, fruit and 
flowers, friendship of birds and beasts, what 
more do they need than these ? 

With mature experience my views have 
altered. With mature experience I look at 
those years that seem to have drifted so 
far, far back on the sea of the " long ago," 
and I wonder how such simple joys could 
steep one's whole existence in rich and 
deep content ! 

Yes, poverty never troubled me, nor 
lack of feminine companions and pursuits, 
nor any of the things that most girls deem 
necessary to make their lives endurable. 
My two brothers were my only companions, 
and trained me up in all their pursuits most 
creditably. DoUs and skipping-ropes and 
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needlework were things abhorrent to me. 
The attractions of cricket, tops, and marbles, 
were immeasurably superior. I could climb 
a tree like a squirrel, was fleet of foot as 
a deer, and fearless enough in every game 
and exploit to deserve the encomium of being 
*' nearly as good as a boy," from Olynne. 
And yet — will you believe it? — no praise 
ever seemed half so sweet to me as that 
scant, and by no means flattering encomium 
on my hoydenish proficiency. 

I varied my wild romps and escapades by 
sudden fits of study, and hours of close 
and earnest reading. When these fits over- 
took me, nothing could tempt me from 
my books, and solitude possessed greater 
chacms than even the companionship of 
Glymne — my bright, handsome Glynne ! 
Book in hand I would wander away through 
the great solemn depths of the trackless 
" bush " whidi surrounded our dwelling on 
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every side, my little brain floating off on 
a misty sea of dreams, and weird, strange 
fancies, my great dog King — a retriever 
belonging to my father— the only companion 
of my solitude. 

Of reading I was passionately fond ; any- 
thing in the shape of a book was a paradise 
for my childish mind to revel in ; fairy 
tales, history, poetry, works of fiction, dry- 
as-dust biographies of great men long dead, 
ghost stories and wondrous romances, that 
to me were real, living events — all were 
devoured, revelled in, and treasured as 
something too exquisite for any partici- 
pation. I was the heroine of a hundred 
exploits in my own imagination. I was 
the persecuted fair one of romance — the 
ideal of some great noble's fancy, the 
inspiration of some great poet's dreams. 
I lived in the lives* and impersonated the 
characters of which I read, with the vivid 
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force of an uncontrolled imagination as my 
sole guide and director. 

In these Australian wilds of which I have 
spoken, we had no near neighbours ; con- 
sequently while children we were thrown 
entirely upon our own resources for com- 
panionship and amusement. At stated 
hours in the morning my mother set 
herself to the task of instructing us, ahd 
on certain evenings in the week my father 
did the same. Being a good classical 
scholar, he gave my brothers and myself, 
too, a very sound and excellent grounding 
in Latin and Greek, history (ancient and 
modern), the mysteries of Euclid, and the 

first and essential rudiments of drawing. 
The other branches were left to my mother. 
To me learning was a delight, to Fred, 
my elder brother, a labour, not of love ; 
to Glynne an amusement, for, with his 
quick perception, retentive memory, and 
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superficial brilliance he was the most 
promising scholar of us all. 

Our lessons, however, were productive 
of results rather startling, and by no means 
such as our parents would have imagined. 
For instance, history inspired us with the 
noble idea of exemplifying in our own 
small persons all the grand and chivalrous 
exploits of which we read and heard. We 
were ancient Druids, and climbed up the 
huge high trees in the garden, attired 
in our respective night-dresses and armed 
with rusty knives, surreptitiously borrowed 
from the kitchen for the ostensible purpose 
of cutting the mistletoe, which, it is hardly 
necessary to say, existed only in our own 
imagination, Australian gum-trees being 
entirely guiltless of producing that mystic 
parasitic plant I 

At other times, we were Normans bent 
on conquest, and introduced the curfew 

VOL. I. 
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bell with more zest than discretion, the 
said bell consisting of an iron pot-handle 
applied to a glass bottle, and which the 
bottle resented to such a degree that it 
usually flew to pieces at the third or fourth 
stroke, leaving us to substitute the Dooms- 
day-book instead. We were kings and 
knights; we fought fierce battles with 
dummy armies of stakes and saplings. 
We even, one blissful fifth of November — 
bright, beautiful summer weather in the 
land of which I am writing — managed to 
secure some gunpowder firom the one store 
in the place, about two miles distant, and 
*' went in " for Guy Fawkes and his terrible 
plot with such effect that we actually blew 
up a cardboard House of Parliament, and 
singed our own hair and eyebrows, with 
laudable disregard of historical accuracy; 
for as Glynne said, " if Guy didn't blow up 
the Houses of Parliament, why, he ought 
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to have done it;" and so we juveixile 
enthusiasts creditably per&rmed his duty 
for him. 

However, one of these exploits of ours 
became too tragic in its results to he 
concealed jErom our hitherto unsuspecting 
parents, and dire indeed were .the con- 
sequences. 

One dusky winter afternoon Glynne and 
I, having been dismissed from lessons, ran 
out for a little exercise in the garden. 
Fred was left in the house busy over 
an algebraical problem which my father 
expected to be ready for him that night. 

**Rita," observed Glynn,e in an ominous 
whisper, " I have an idea 1 " 

'' What is it ? " I demanded 

" Let's be wrestlers," exclaimed my brother 
eagerly. 

*'0h," I answered, rather disconcerted. 

"You mean like what we were reading 

2 
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about just now ? But isn't it rather roughs 
Glynne ? And — well, I don't know anything 
about wrestling." 

" Oh, ril soon show you," was the quick 
rejoinder. "Let's go to the playground. 
No one will see you if you tumble there." 

Cheered by the reflection of what was 
in store for me, I obediently followed my 
brother to the spot he mentioned. Where 
would I not have foUowfed at his sovereign 
will and pleasure 1 The playground was 
a wild uncultivated piece of ground, apart 
from the garden, and surrounded by dense 
bushes and tall trees — the scene of most 
of our exploits. When we reached it, 
the dusk was rapidly increasing, and I 
ventured a faint remonstrance against the 
forthcoming amusement, which Glynne 
promptly pooh-poohed, declariog I was a 
coward, and wanted to cry off for fear of 
a tumble! Indignant at such an accusa- 
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tion, I declared myself ready for the game, 
and forthwith we begaiL 

Glynne's instructions in the noble art 
were somewhat contradictory and unin- 
telligible, but I did my best to carry the|a 
out. Two or three tussles ensued, and I 
still stood firm ; again and again he tried, 
and, slight and fragile as I was in frame, 
I yet managed to withstand my brother's 
attempt to throw me. 

" I think we have had enough, Glynne," 
I said at last, somewhat breathless and 
exhausted after our struggles. 

" Just one more turn," pleaded my brother. 
" Now ! " 

" Now ! " 

My next sensation was a peculiar one. 
I was lying face downwards on the 
ground, with a stunned dizzy feeling 
in my head, and a curious singing noise 
in my ears. 
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"Why don't you g«ft up?" I heard 
my brother say, and oh, what a long way 
off his voice sounded ! I tried to rise — in 
vain ,' I seemed to have lost all power over 
my limbs. 

Glynne came forward, and tried to help 
me. 

"You^'ire not hurt, are you?'* he said 
anxiousiy. " Th^e — ^up we get So, that's 
a brave old girL Hullo L What's, up with 
your frock?" 

**Ifr seans wefc — doesn't, it," I asked 
anxiously. "Doesr— does my head bleed, 
Glynne?" 

My hat had tumbled off, and my dusky 
tresses were streaming over my shoulders. 
Very anxiously my brother examined me 
by the failing light, then, with a great 
s^h of relief, said : 

''Na You're all right.'* 

"Then — ^then it's my wrist, Glynne," 
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I said faintly, holding up a small thin 
arm, from which a dark hot stream was 
swiftly rushing. "Oh, Glynne, look I" 

I heard a smothered cry, and then my 
brother took his handkerchief, and bound 
it quickly round the wounded arm, 

" Confound the bottles ! " I heard him say. 
" YouVe fallen with your wrist on this." 

And he stooped and picked up a great 
jagged piece of glass, the remains, alas! of 
our last '* curfew bell." 

'^What shaH I do?" I said faintly. 
" If mamma sees it she will be angry." 

"Let's come in, and bathe it with cold 
water," suggested Glynne. " I've heard 
that's the best thing for cuts." 

" Very well ; but it bleeds very much ; 
look, Glynne, your haiudkerchief is quite 
wet ! " 

And I held it towards him, while the 
red stream still poured forth, and dripped 
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along the ground as if to mark our progress 
to the house. We reached my room unseen, 
and, dark as it was, Glynne groped his way 
to the washhand-stand, and poured out a 
quantity of water, into which I plunged 
my wrist. 

''It doesn't seem to stop, Glynne," I 
said plaintively, as, each time I raised 
my hand from the water, the blood rushed 
forth in fresh torrents. " And — oh, Glynne, 
I feel so faint 1" 

''Here, let me take the nailbrush to it; 
friction's also good for a cut," cried Glynne, 
now really alarmed. 

'' Oh, please don't I " I pleaded faintly. 
" It will hurt me so. It's such a dread- 
ful cut, and — hush, here's mamma 1 " 

A light glimmered at the half-open 
door, and a voice austerely demanded : 

"What are you children doing here in 
the dark?" 
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"Fm — Fm only washing my hands, 
mamma," I answered meekly. 

"Why didn't you ask for a light, 
then ? " she said, advancing into the room, 
and setting the candle down upon the 
table ; then she uttered a shriek and cry 
of horror. "Good Heaven, child! what 
have you done to yourself?" she cried, 
rushing forward, and looking with horror 
at the blood-stained water, at my white 
face and Glynne's frightened one. 

" I've cut myself," I said meekly, deter- 
mined not to lay the blame on my brother ; 
for the thought flashed across me in my 
childish unwisdom, "If I die, Glynne will 
be hanged as a murderer." 

"Cut yourself ? How? Show me where?" 
she demanded in alarm. 

In vain I endeavoured to hide my 
wounded wrist. My mother was beside 
me, and, with a face whose horror I never 
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forgot, she took my hand out of the 
water, and revealed a wide deep gash — 
so deep that my very wrist seemed half- 
severed from the arm. 

The horrible sight made me feel faint, 
and poor white-faced Glynne gave vent 
to an exclamation of terror, while my 
mother's frightened cries brought my father 
to the scene of disaster. 

He gave one quick glance at my bleed- 
ing arm, snatched up a large silk handker- 
chief that lay near, and bound it quickly 
and tightly round the wound ; then lifted 
me in his arms, and without a word car- 
ried me, hatless and cloakless, out into 
the cold dark night. With long swift 
strides he went on and on — down the 
wide rough road that led to the stores and 
houses some two miles oflf. Not a word 
did he speak, not did I ; only I was con- 
scious that his heart beat violently, that 
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his breath came in quick gasps, and that 
the arms which folded me so closely were 
trembling as much as I was myself. 

We reached a small house where a lamp 
hung outside the door, and I wondered 
who lived there, and why my father had 
brought me. 

" Is Doctor James in ? " he asked, as a 
servant answered his loud rapid knock. 

"Just going out, sir," was the girl's 
reply. 

My father pushed her aside, and threw 
open a glass door which admitted us into 
the surgery. 

"Doctor," he said hurriedly, "not a 
moment to lose. The child is bleeding 
to death ! " 

A little grave-ficed, stout old gentle- 
man rose from his seat, laid aside his hat, 
sind, taking my nerveless, limp little body 
firom my &.ther^s arms, placed me on a 
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couch. Without a word he unbound the 
now saturated handkerchief, and laid bare 
the horrible wound. 

*'A cut?" he interrogated. 

* 

"Yes/' I murmured faintly. 

'' Knife ? " 

" No — bottle ; " and here a sudden re- 
collection of a similar dialogue I had 
read between the great Abemethy and 
one of his patients occurred to me, and 
I gave an hysterical giggle, soon sup- 
pressed as I met the doctor's astonished 
eyes. 

"H — m," he said, going to a drawer 
and taking out a case of surgical 
instruments. "Must sew it up." 

Doctor James was a man of very few 
words. He turned to my father. 

"You'd better go — afresh air." 

My father nodded and retreated. I 
threw a glance of entreaty at him, having 
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a keen dread of being left alone with this 
ogre of medicine in his den ; but he dis- 
regarded it, and hurriedly left the room. 
I learnt afterwards that he fainted away, 
and was found lying senseless in the hall 
by the doctor's wife. 

Meanwhile the doctor very gently and 
skilfully set about dressing my wound. I 
shut my eyes during the process of probing 
and washing ; and, though I felt the same 
horrible deathly faintness steal over me 
while undergoing the ordeal, I yet neither 
groaned, nor cried, nor uttered a sound till 
the tendon had been set, and the gash 
sewn up and plastered and bound. 

" Brave little woman ! " the doctor said 
when the operation was over. " Now lie 
still, and I'll get you a glass of wine." 

When he returned my father was with 
him. 

" One of the narrowest things I ever 
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saw," the doctor remarked cheerfully, as 
he supported me to a sitting position and 
held the glass to my white trembling lips. 
'^ A hairbreadth farther — just a hairbreadth 
— and she'd have died on the spot." 

There came a day in my life, long after- 
wards, when I thought of those words, 
and, thinking of them, cried out in my 
passionate despair : 

"Oh, if I had but died then, in my 
innocent youth!" 



CHAPTER 11. 



For six long weeks after the famous 
wrestling match I was obliged to keep 
my arm in a sling, and was, to my great 
satisfaction, petted and made much of by 
all the members of my family. I was a 
sort of heroine in Glynne's estimation, 
because I had never betrayed to whom I 
owed this accident which had so nearly 
been fatal ; and he was so loving and so 
remorseful for all I suflFered, that I felt 
more than compensated for it by his many 
proofs of love, for I adored Glynne with 
all my childish heart. In my eyes there 
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was no one so brave and bright and hand- 
some as my young brother. 

And now, when I was unfitted for romps 
and all our usual rough games, he was 
always beside me ready to read, to furnish 
my doll's house, to play marbles left- 
handed, to accompany me in my walks; 
in short, to do anything and everything 
that could make me forget my pain and 
my helplessness ; for it was very awkward 
to have only one hand for everything, and 
that one the left. 

It was winter then, such winter as, in 
these dark northern lands, is never seen — 
winter where snow is unknown, save on 
the great heights of the mountains, where 
the sunshine is dazzling, the air cool and 
fresh, and the bright frosty atmosphere of 
the early morning is like a draught of 
exhilarating wine. 

I was lying on the couch in our little 
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sittiDg-room one evening, telling Glynne 
fairy-tales, of which he was inordinately 
fond, like myself. The bright flames of 
the wood fire shone upon his golden curls, 
his broad white brow, and his beautifully 
coloured face, so different from my sallow, 
irregular-featured visage. 

"Is that all?" he asked, as I concluded 
a marvellous story of exploits and hair- 
breadth escapes and heroism. 

"Yes, that's all," I answered with a 
sigh, as I let my hand stray over those 
golden curls, the pride and delight of my 
eyes. "Did you like it, Glynne?" 

" It wasn't all out of your own head ? " 
he interrogated. 

"Yes, every bit," I returned proudly; 
for I was rather vain of my ''Hans 
Andersen" faculty of invention. ''Didn't 
you like it, Glynne ? " 

*' Jolly ! " he remarked approvingly if 
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ungrammatically. "Only your stories are 
always sad, Rita " 

"Yes," I replied apologetically. "I 
don't know why it is; however hard I 
try to make them lively, or however well 
they begin, they never end happily." 

"Something queer about your mind, I 
should say," observed my brother cheer- 
fully. "You're too solemn, you know, 
Rita; look at things too seriously. It's 
a bad habit, my dear girl; you must try 
to get over it." 

" Yes, Glynne," I agreed meekly. "Only 
we can't help how we're made, can we? 
It must be my nature to look at things 
more seriously than you do." 

"Glad I'm not you, then!" laughed 
my brother. "I've no fancy for clouds 
and darkness; I like the sunshine." 

" I hope you may always have it, dear 1 " 
I said fondly, as my hand rested on his 
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bright young head, "You would if I 
could give it to you, I know." 

" Should I ? " he questioned, rising with 
boyish impatience from the touch of my 
caressing fingers. "Well, I believe you're 
fond of me, Eita." 

"Fondl" I ejaculated with passionate 
emphasis. ''Oh, Glynne, I would do any- 
thing in the world for you I There is no 
one I love so dearly — no one ! " 

"Not even the dear old dad?" 

"Ah, that is different," I replied, mentally 
comparing the reverent, timid affection I 
bore my father with the impulsive, whole- 
hearted, slavish devotion I had always 
yielded to Glynne. 

"So I suppose," he said, bending down 
to give the fire a poke, and sending a 
vivid shower of glowing embers around 
the open hearth. "Well, dear old girl, 
Fll be very glad when you're ec\\iaL to ^ 
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game at cricket again. Fred's so con- 
foundedly lazy, he won't play now because 
he's got to do fielding as well, and I'm 
quite forgetting that nice screwy bowl of 
mine for want of practice. Oh, here's 
the dad!" 

" Go and open the door," I said quickly. 
^'Perhaps he's brought us something from 
Sydney; he generally does." 

"Mamma's gone," observed my brother 
lazily. "So much the better. What are 
you getting up for, Kita?" 

"To go and see him, of course," I 
answered energetically, as I rose from the 
couch. 

Voices and footsteps at the door checked 
my progress, and my father and mother 
entered at the same moment. 

"And how is my pet?" asked papa's 
kind voice. "And how is the hand?" 

"Oh, much better," I cried eagerly, as 
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I threw my free arm round his neck and 
gave him innumerable kisses. "And so 
youVe come back at last ! " 

"At last ! Why, one would think two 
days were an eternity. Have you missed 
me, little one?" 

" I always miss you," I whispered fondly, 
as I slipped my uninjured hand into his 
and led him to his easy-chair by the 
fire. "And now tell us all you saw and 
did." 

"That would take a long time," he 
answered, laughing. "However, I have 
some news for you all, and you may as 
well know it now as later. What do you 
say' to going to live in Sydney ? 

" Say ? It's delightful ! " exclaimed 
Glynne, jumping up from his chair. 
"Keally, dad, do you mean it?" 

"Leave here!" I gasped faintly, unable 
to think of anything else save the sorrow 
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of parting from the dear old home I loved 
so fondly. 

" Yes ; and glad enough I am to hear it," 
interpolated my mother at this juncture. 
*' Tm sure I don't know how I have existed 
so long in this out-of-the-way place." 

"Ah, well, my dear, those days are 
over," answered my father, with a ring 
of cheerfulness in his tone, long a stranger 
to it. "Let's hope Fortune is going to 
smile upon us at last 1 " 

I listened to them with a bewildered 
sense of unreality. I was dimly conscious 
that a change was in store for me; that 
all the happy childish days of freedom 
and carelessness were over, and that never 
again could they return. In my thoughts 
and tastes I was still a child — such an 
utter child, that no life looked so tempting 
as the wild untrammelled life I had hitherto 
led. To be cooped up in a town — ^to lose 
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the free air and sunlight — to leave behind 
me the wild solitary woods, the sombre 
leafy haunts by stream and waterfall, by 
trackless paths and hidden torrents; to go 
away from them all, perhaps never to return, 
was a thought of exceeding bitterness. 

They talked on and on in the firelight, 
my father and mother and Glynne — yes, 
Glynne. Novelty to him was delightful 
and exciting. He knew no regrets, suffered 
no pain. I, I alone was different. Even 
then I was faithful to old associations, too 
fondly faithful to know aught save regret 
at the thought of change. 

Even then ! 

Ah, I know now that for a woman to 
be faithful to any one thing, means only 
suffering and sorrow! 



CHAPTER III. 



I WONDER if people ever think how deeply 
children feel ; how their little hearts ache 
over sorrows which seem so trivial to those 
of maturer years ; how passionately they 
crave for sympathy; how beyond all fear 
of pain is the fear of being ridiculed and 
despised. 

Ah, children's hearts are brittle little 
things, requiring gentle dealing, subtle and 
skilful handling! A rough touch will 
jar all the music of those delicate strings. 
A cold word or a careless look inflicts such 
suficring as we never dream of. Perhaps 
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only in after years will these memories come 
back to us, smiting our hearts with keenest 
self-reproach, when the little life has faded 
beyond our reach, and the childish eyes no 
longer seek our own for sympathy and 
love. It will go hard with us then if our 
grief is embittered by remorse for aught 
we have done to grieve our lost darlings. 
No one knew how I suffered as, day 
^7 day, the preparations for leaving my 
dear old home went on. No one noticed 
me, as with pale cheeks and tear-filled eyes, 
I wandered to every nook, and bade fare- 
well to every spot endeared by long associa- 
tion. I climbed all my favourite trees, and 
sat bird-like in their leafy shelter for hours 
together. I * took King for long lonely 
rambles, and then, in some hidden nook 
where only the birds and the flowers could 
see me, I gave way to grief, so deep and 
passionate that it left me worn out, nerve- 
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less and exhausted. It waai fooliab, no 
doubt, for I had known no trouble, no care 
in all my idle, sunny life, and ought to have 
been delighted at the thought of change^ at 
increased prosperity ; and yet I grieved over 
both as the cause of my first real sorrow. 

The dreary weeks went by. The prepara- 
tions for our journey occupied all my 
mother's time; the anticipation of it all 
my brothers' thoughts. Only I could not 
move briskly or smile brightly, or be in 
anyway different from the sad-faced, heavy- 
eyed, useless child they all called me. I 
did not care though, not then, being alto- 
gether self-engrossed by sorrow, which is 
ever selfish, and with thoughts a world too 
wild and wvLywsnd for my childish heart to 
hold. No wonder that they turned to tears 
so often. 

It came to the last day — ^that, of course, 
was inevitable — and I looked farewell on 
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my old home with its great stretching 
garden, now one vast scented mass of 
brilliant blossoms. 

It was spring-time then. Such a spring ! 
All gorgeous colours, and fragrant odours, 
and wealth of lavish beauty 1 I felt the 
soft wind kiss my pale cheeks. I drank 
in with eyes and ears every familiar sight 
and sound around me, till it seemed that 
the rich heavy scents of the fruit blossoms, 
the wind-blown perfume of orange and 
peach, roses and oleanders, would always 
bring back that parting to my memory, so 
associated were they with my last glimpse 
of the dear old house, its gray stone walls, 
its wide verandah festooned by masses of 
gorgeous creepers and budding passion- 
flowers. 

I lost aight of it all at last, and, with 
tear-dimmed eyes and heavy heart, set forth 
on the journey to Sydney. 
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Bustling streets, countless houses, gay 
shops, beautiful gardens — the loveliest har- 
bour in the world dotted over with tiny- 
islands, a sea like a sapphire mirror, wide 
and waveless ; forests of masts from in- 
coming and outgoing vessels — fairy-like 
pleasure-boats, tiny steamers — all these in 
heterogeneous confusion, form my first im- 
pression of the town where our new home 
was to be made. 

A nice enough house it was, too, in a 
wide, shady street, with a beautiful view of 
the west side of the harbour, possessing also 
the great desideratum (to me) of a verandah 
and garden — a small enough garden, in 
comparison with the great leafy wilderness 
I had loved so dearly ; a garden with no 
climbable trees, but with innumerable flower- 
beds, and a pretty little summer-house, 
shaded by a tall, thorny acacia. 

And now began a totally difierent life for 
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me. I was duly taken in hand by " tutors 
and governesses," with the laudable inten- 
tion of training me into a civilised being. 
My two brothers went to school. I, less 
fortunate mortal, was educated by a priggish 
master and a cross-grained, old-maidish mis- 
tress at home. The one taught me English, 
French, and drawing; the other music, 
singing, and dancing. 

Between the two, and in spite of feuds 
and rebellion on my own part, I became 
very diflferent from the wild hoyden of old ; 
and, in spite of various tussles originating 
in my determination to learn such things 
as I ought not to have learnt, and not to 
learn such things as they deemed desirable 
to be learnt, I acquired a vast amount 
of useful and unusual information, and 
grew, if not in stature (for I was very little) 
at least in knowledge, until I reached the 
age of fourteen. 
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It was then that the first great grief of 
my life overtook me, turning childishness 
into the deeper thoughtfulness that only- 
trial and trouble can give to the young. 
My mother's health — never very strong 
since my birth — began to fail visibly. The 
doctors said the climate disagreed with her, 
and, on hearing their opinion, my father 
resolved, at any sacrifice, to quit the 
country and return to England. All selfish 
sorrow was merged now into one great, 
dread — the dread of losing her. Prepara- 
tions went on apace, even to disposing of 
house and furniture and taking our passages ; 
but at last, just a week before we were to 
start, she died, quite calmly and suddenly, 
her head on my shoulder, her thin weak 
hands clasping mine, her last words, *^Eita, 
take care of my darling Glynne, my poor, 
motherless boy 1 " 

He had always been her pet, her darling. 
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It was but natural her last thoughts should 

l>e of him, and if a pang of regretful pain 

quivered in my heart at the thought of no 

last word of love to me — her constant nurse, 

her unwearied attendant, it was soon 

banished. Was not Gljmne my idol too? 

It was all over, all over at last. I had 
been a thoughtless, wayward, melancholy 
child. I awoke with a sudden start to 
womanhood. I seemed to realise how lonely 
I was. How the patience and gentleness 
so little appreciated in life was missed and 
momftied in death ! How the unselfish 
devotion and untiring care of a mother had 
left a great wide blank in heart and home ! 
How little we had any of us thought of or 
valued it — till we had lost it ! 

That is so often — so sadly often — ^the case 
in this world. 

I treasured her last words in my heart. 
I turned with tenfold sense of love and 
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tenderness to Glynne. Henceforth my life 
should be devoted to his happiness. Hence- 
forth a sister's love should stand between 
him and all life's sins and sorrows. There 
should be no sacrifice too great for me to 
render in order to secure his happiness, 
no ordeal too severe for me to undertake, 
were his peace and his safety the recompense 
at last. 

So I vowed by my dead mother's side; 
so I vowed kneeling in the summer moon- 
light, with wet eyes upturned to the starlit 
sky, itself a witness to the silent promise 
so solemnly registered in the simple faith 
of my childish unwisdom. 

Through what pain, at what cost, might 

not that unasked vow be kept ! Did I 

ever guess or think of it then ? Happily 
not. 



CHAPTER IV. 



The year after my mother's death passed 
quietly and uneventfully enough. I took 
her place in the house as far as possible, 
superintending domestic matters, trying to 
look after the comfort of father and brothers, 
and feeling well repaid by the loving 
encomiums lavished upon me by all. 

My education went on in a desultory 
fashion, and very much according to my 
own inclinations of the moment. My 
brothers still went to the same school. 
My father grew daily more engrossed in 
business matters, and I, a lonely, old- 
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ftisliioned, dreamy girl of fifteen, lived a 
life that would seem dull enough to many 
of the damsels of the present day, but 
which gave me the two best ingredients of 
happiness — occupation and content. 

One very hot evening — so intensely, 
almost suffocatingly hot, that a thunder- 
storm seemed both imminent and desirable 
— I was sitting in the little drawing-room 
awaiting my father's return. My brothers 
had been invited to spend the evening at 
the house of one of their schoolfellows, and 
I began to feel uneasy at my fathers 
absence. It was abeady an hour past our 
usual dinner-time, and still there were no 
siffns of him. The windows were wide 
open, and, through the apertures of the 
Venetian blinds, I was glancing impatiently 
from time to time, wondering and chafing 
at the delay, for I had a vivid notion that 
the dinner would be anything but improved 
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by it; and our Irish servant, who was 
housemaid, parlourmaid, and cook in one, 
had given me warning several times of the 
utter impossibility of keeping the " mate " 
hot, or the "purtaties" from assimilating 
with the water in which they were boiling 
any longer. 

"At last," I said, with a sigh of relief, 
as the well-known step crossed the hall, the 
door of which always stood open. I saw 
my father enter, and then rushed eagerly 
out to welcome, question, and fondle him in 
my usual impetuous fashion. 

" Frightened, puss ? Why, what a foolish 
child you are still! No, nothing's the 

matter, except Well, I won't tell you 

yet Wait till IVe had my dinner." 

So said my father in answer to my 
greeting and anxious inquiries; and then, 
even then, I found myself dimly wondering 
what was the charge in his voice, his look, 
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his very walk and gestures. He looked to 
me like a man suddenly relieved from a 
load of care, like the recipient of some 
wonderful good fortune. What could it 
be ? I did not question him. Whatever 
I was to hear, I knew I should hear, all 
in good time, and papa disliked being 
worried and questioned. 

"Where are the boys?" he asked sud- 
denly, as he finished his dinner, apparently 
struck by the unwonted quiet of the house. 

** They are spending the evening at Tom 
Dillon's," I replied. " Don't you remember 
they asked you about it at breakfast- 
time ? " 

" Oh, yes, of course ! " he answered 
absently. "Well, Tm sorry they're not 
here to hear the good news. You shall 
have it all to yourself, Marguerita." 

It was so seldom papa, or, indeed, any 
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one, called me anything but "Rita" that 
I looked up in some surprise. 

" There's the storm/' I remarked, as a 
fierce clap of thunder shook the house, and, 
with the suddenness and fury of all tropical 
storms, lightning, rain, and wind followed 
in quick and awe-inspiring succession. 

"I hope it's not a bad omen," laughed 
my father, as he oame beside me and put 
his arm round my waist. " Listen, dear ; 
my news is soon told. My brother has 
died suddenly. His son, who was also his 
heir, and would have succeeded to his 
estates in Scotland, was drowned while 
skating, and I — I, the poor discarded 
youngster, who was sent from the parental 
roof to sink or swim as best I might" — 
this he said with a ring of fierce, strange 
bitterness in his quiet, even tones — '* I 
step into his shoes, and become, by a 
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turn of Fortune's wheel, Sir Douglas 
Kamsay, owner of an unencumbered estate, 
a rent-roll of ten thousand a-year, and a 
moor and shooting-box in the Highlands. 
Now what have you to say?" 

Say? I sat quite silent and trembling 
for a moment, thinking, not of wealth and 
grandeur in store for me, not of the good 
fortune that had so suddenly befallen my 
father; no, only of that one thing that 
stood out from the chaos of bewildered 
thoughts his words had aroused. 

"And we must leave here ? " 

" Leave here ? I should think so. Why, 
is that all you think of, child? Leave 
here ? Glad enough I am of it, I assure 
you. I hate the country, and it never 
agreed with me, either. I should have 
gone home years ago if only I had not 
been too proud to show myself in the old 
land as poor as when I left it." 
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"I am very glad for your sake," I said 
Weekly, aud with no ring of gladness in 
xny voice. "It makes you happy, I 
suppose; as for me " 

"As for you, little woman, you will be 
a princess in comparison to what you have 
been. You shall have horses and carriages 
and dresses^ and all the rest of it, and b^ 
as happy as the day is long. Why — why, 
you don't mean to say you're crying?" 

" It's nothing," I gasped feebly ; " only 
the surprise — and " 

"Delight? Of course, of course; I 
forgot what an excitable little woman you 
are. Well, be off, and think ov^r it quietly. 
I have letters to write, and no end to 
arrange before I can decide as to our 
living." 

"When do we — go?" I asked, as I 
stood with the door-handle in my listless 
fingers. 
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''When? Oh, I can't say positively 
yet. As soon as possible, of course. Now- 
run away ; you look quite pale. I suppose 
the storm has frightened you." 

A vivid flash of lightning illumined the 
sky as he spoke, and showed me the 
little dingy shabby room — school-room and 
dining-room and i^lay-room combined — 
the garden, with its wealth of creamy- 
white and rich crimson roses, the bending 
boughs of the great acacia all wet and 
shining with the heavy rain. Then all 
was darkness, and, with the pealing 
thunder-crashes in my ears, with a dull 
unreal sense of pain in my heart, I turned 
away and went upstairs to my own quiet, 
simple little room, there to think out the 
great and wonderful news I had just heard. 

Was I glad? Glad to be rich and 
great; glad to leave a life of comparative 
poverty for one of ease and luxury and 
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splendour? Glad to be done with shifts 
and struggles and schemes of economy, 
sorely i3uzzling to my childish mind ; glad 
to bid farewell to shabby dresses and old- 
fashioned bonnets, and a stinted and 
tasteless wardrobe ? Glad of all or any 
of these things ? Oh, no, no 1 
• I threw myself down upon my little 
bed, tearless, heartsick, miserable. To 
gain all these pleasures, I must leave . the 
land I loved, the scenes familiarity and 
association had endeared to me. I must 
bid farewell to the careless, free, untram- 
melled life I had led so long; I must go 
to cold, dreary England, which I had 
always detested. I must live with proud, 
rich, stuck-up people, all unlike these easy, 
good-natured, unconventional Australians. 
So I told myself, as with childish per- 
sistency I looked just to the one side of 
the picture, totally ignoring the other. 
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Oh, to be a child again, just to wander, 
light of heart and light of foot, in the 
old leafy, fragrant nooks, amongst the 
shadowed grasses ! All this wondrous 
fortune seemed nothicg to me then. I do 
not think I had one soft or gentle thought 
within me as I remembered what it entailed. 

Too much a child of Nature, too long 
accustomed to the easy habits and unre- 
strained freedom of the life I had hitherto 
led, to care for any other, what was there 
to tempt me from my allegiance? I saw 
a vision of steel-blue skies and stormy 
waters, of a misty, dreary land which my 
feet had never trodden. I saw cold, chilling 
faces, and new customs to be followed, and 
new laws to be obeyed, and a desolate, 
weary life that would have no heart — 
no heart 1 

Of good or of joy, of pleasure or of 
peace I would not think; and so I lay 
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and moaned, and spent my heart in vain, 
wildly weeping at the picture I had drawn 
so wilfully and so foolishly. 

Glynne came to me at last, where I 
lay in my quiet room, all flooded now 
with lustrous moonlight, for the storm 
had quickly passed, and the night was 
fair and starry as ever. 

" Bita, Eita, is it not good news ? Only 
to think of it makes me wild with joy. 
And you here all alone 1 Why, what 
is it?" 

I lifted my tear-stained face, and sat 
up listening to the eager, headlong torrent 
of his words. 

" Yes, it is good news," I said at last, 
"if only we had not to go away from 
here." 

"You are so home-sick," he cried, 
laughing. "When fortune comes, you 
actually count the cost, instead of accept- 
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ing it at once like the rest of us. What 
does it matter, our leaving Australia? 
England will be twice as jolly, I'm sure. 
For the rest, only think of being rich — 
really rich at last!" 

"We have always had enough," I said 
languidly, as I wound up the heavy fallen 
tresses of my long dusky hair. ** Can even 
rich people want more than that, Glynne ? '' 

"Don't philosophise, for goodness sake," 
he returned impatiently. "If you're not 
glad to get away from this scorching, 
broiling place, I am. And don't I just 
mean to have sprees when I get the 
chance. England's the place for me. Now 
good-night, old girl ! Fred and the dad 
are having a confabulation downstairs, and 
so I was told to take myself off." 

And, with a careless kiss, he left the 
room, and I was once more alone. 
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Slowly, and witli tired, nerveless fingers, 
I unfastened my dress, and then let 
down the thick dark hair that was so 
great a source of trouble and discomfort 
to me — it was so hot and heavy. I 
needed no light these summer evenings 
for my toilet — the moon was so bright, 
the stars so brilliant, the whole room 
so resplendent with their loveliness. 

I sat at the window for long, long hours, 
feasting my eyes on the beauty of the 
silvered waters, on the delicate tracery 
of shadows thrown by overhanging trees, 
on the little gleaming stars of flame that 
were thrown from the signal- lights of boats 
in the harbour. 

All was beautiful and luminous and 
strangely still in the radiant calm of that 
summer night. I looked at it all with 
tireless eyes. 
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Should I ever see such beauty, ever 
feast on such loveliness once I bade this 
land farewell ? I told myself " No " then* 
I tell myself " No " still I 



CHAPTER V. 



On every side sea ! Look where I would 
there was nothing but a vast wide waste 
of heaving waters, hemmed in by a dark 
gray sky towards whose hazy cloud -line 
we seemed to be saUing swift and sure. 

The great steamer — one of the largest and 
finest of the A. S.N. Co.'s — ploughed its way 
steadily along. I leaned over the taffrail 
and looked at the white masses of foam 
into which the waves were churned by the 
screw, and at the long track behind which 
marked our progress. These sights were 
new to me, for it was my first day on deck. 
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I had been ill — ^very ill — ever since I 
came on board, quite unable to leave my 
cabin, and quite at the mercy of the kind- 
hearted stewardess, who looked upon me 
as one of the very worst sailers she had 
ever attended. Helplessly weak, and 
utterly prostrated, I had lain in my 
narrow berth refusing food, unable to eat 
or drink or sleep, tortured by hideous 
noises above, terrified by the surge and 
dash of waters below, the throbbing of 
the screw, the constant cries of the sailors, 
the smell of oil and varnish, and con- 
stantly recurring meals, which seemed to 
me to penetrate through my cabin doors 
all day long. A miserable time indeed I 
had had, and it was only after three wrecks 
of agony and suffering that I had at last 
been coaxed and bullied by Glynne into 
showing my face on deck. 

There were several people walking about 
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— both ladies and gentlemen, and Glynne, 
having steered nae in safety to a seat, and 
told me the names of such of the pas- 
sengers as passed and attracted my atten- 
tion, left me for the companionship of 
another youth, attired in a rough pea- 
jacket and fur cap, with whom he appeared 
to have struck up an acquaintance. 

I remained alone, gazing at the scene 
which was too novel as yet to have be- 
come monotonous. I did not see my 
father anywhere. Glynne and the fur- 
capped youth were enjojdng a brisk walk 
up and down the deck, and, having satis- 
fied myself of his proximity, I turned 
again to the study of the waves. 

It was not rough at all, and the rapid 
motion of the steamer was by no means 
unpleasant. The salt breeze seemed to 
give me new life ; the spray touched my 
lips and cheeks as I leaned over the taff- 
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rail. A wonderful exhilarating feeling 
came over me after the long weakness 
and depression to which I had been a 
prey, and I drew a long breath, exclaim- 
ing: *' After all a voyage is not so 
very dreadful/' as I lifted my head at 
last. 

I started to find my observation had an 
auditor. 

A young man stood beside me ; a 
foreigner I thought at first, as I looked 
at the dark olive face, the black hair so 
straight and smooth, with neither curl nor 
wave to relieve that smoothness ; the thick 
moustache not quite so black as the hair, 
but just as straight and even. The only 
thing that puzzled me were the eyes ; 
they should have been black also, or 
darkest brown at the very least, but they 
were neither, being as blue and bright as 
the skies of my beloved land, and shaded 
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Ij dark ailky lasdies that might have 
been coveted by many a woman. 

I seemed to take aU this in at a glance. 
Then, as my eyes drooped, he spoke, and 
hifl voice was so soft and pleasant, yet 
odd withal, that I felt certain I was right 
in my conjectnre--he was of foreign birth 
surely. 

" A voyage is not at all dreadful after 
the first week," he said, as if in reply to 
my observation. "Has mademoiselle been 
inclined to think it so ? " 

** Indeed, yes," I answered somewhat 
confusedly, for I was not at all sure 
whether it was " board-o'-ship " manners 
to enter into conversation with strangers 
so readily as this young man had done. 

"I have not seen you on the deck 
before," he went on. " I fear mademoiselle 
has suffered. It is, I suppose, her first 
voyage 
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"Yes," I repKed again^ "my first; and 
I should not like to say how many times 
I have prayed it may be my last ! " 

" I suppose so ; it is very bad at first, 
I know," answered my companion, in the 
same gentle quiet voice, which seemed to 
soothe me like some strain of music. " We 
all have reminiscences — the reverse of 
agreeable generally — of our first week at 
sea ! " 

"How long will it be before we shall 
see any land ? " I asked presently. " Do 
you know ? " 

" We stop nowhere since we have left 
Melbourne," he replied. **Does made- 
moiselle mean " 

" I mean do we see any land, or town 
— or — or island — " I interrupted, abruptly, 
*^ anything but this great green sea before 
us?'' 

"We shall see land, perhaps, just here 
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and there a glimpse of it, and a vessel 
or two may pass us; and then, when we 
cross the Line, there is no cold bleak 
weather like this, or green sea as made- 
moiselle calls it. Nothing but blue sky 
and sunshine, and the water like glass, 
and the fishes swimming far, far down 
in its depths ; and nights — such lovely 
nights ! — great stars more wonderful than 
any we seem to see on land, and — but 
pardon me, I weary you." 

** Not ^t all," I exclaimed eagerly. " It 
must be beautiful — ^like" — and my eyes 
grew sad as I looked over that great gray 
trackless sea which had borne me already 
so far away from the old sweet home and 
the bright beautiful land I loved so well — 
**like it was — there." 

I nodded my head in the direction — 
as I supposed — of the "land I'd left 
behind me." But my geographical know- 
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ledge was hazy, and my companion looked 
mystified, so I hastened to explain what 
I meant by "there," and furthermore 
enlightened him as to my horror of 
England, my certainty of being miserable 
when I arrived there, and my grief at 
leaving the land of my birth. 

He listened to all my confessions with 
an appearance of interest very flattering 
to my youthful mind, and with a kindly 
courtesy that left an impression ever after 
upon me as to the superior intelligence 
and politeness of foreigners. 

We became quite confidential in a very 
short time. In fact, I forgot all about 
Glynne, and listened to my companion's 
conversation with rapt and delighted at- 
tention. 

He came from Poland, he informed me, 
and he had no parents, having lost them 
both when he was very young. He had 
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travelled in many countries, seen strange 
and wonderful things, been subject to 
many reverses of fortune, and now he was 
going home to his own land for rest, so 
he said. 

** One gets home-sick at last," he said, in 
concluding his story. '^It is not possible 
to fox;get where one has lived and loved, 
and even suffered. My home has much 
pain associated with it—but it was home 
once." 

I was silent; but perhaps he read the 
sympathy in my face, of which my heart 
was so full, for he went on again. 

"You do not know my country; of 
course not^ but it is beautiful, so beautiful ! 
All so great and wonderful ^nd majestic — 
its ice-bound rivers, its mighty mountains, 
its great forests, its vast plains ; and then 
the people, so brave, and bold, and true. 
Ah yes ! to go back to it all will be 
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like new life to me — I shall renew my 
youth." 

I looked up at him. 

*^Your youth? But you look very 
young," I said, with a child's ignorance 
of social conventionalities. 

*^ I am thirty-three," he returned quietly. 

" Thirty- three ! " I echoed, in extreme 
wonder. *^More than double my age, 
then. Fm fifteen." 

" Are you ? I should not have thought 
it ; " and I, being sensitive on the subject 
of my small stature and childish appear- 
ance, drew myself up with dignity, and 
answered : 

" Yes, fifteen and three months. A year 
and nine months more and I shall be 
grown up — a woman." 

"Don't hurry over that year and nine 
months, child," he said somewhat sadly. 
" Your happiest time is the present. Why 
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is it that girls loDg so impatiently for the 
trials and sorrows of womanhood? Ah, 
if they only knew — if they only knew ! " 

He turned abruptly away. Some memory 
was evidently at .work within him, some- 
thing that distressed and pained him. I 
looked sadly at the pale grave profile. He 
was very handsome, I began to think, 
although so dark, and I never could 
admire dark men ; sunny-haired, blue- 
eyed Gljnine being my only standard of 
manly beauty. 

At this moment Glynne came up to me, 
and looked surprised at finding I had a 
companion. 

"Are you cold, Rita?" he asked. 
** Don't you think you'd better go down ? 
It's nearly luncheon- time, and I suppose 
you mean to eat something at last." 

My new acquaintance raised his hat. 
It made a great impression on me, for it 
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was the very first time a gentlemaB had 
ever honoured me with such a daferential 
salute ; and then, taking Glynaie's arm, 
for my progress was not of the surest or 
steadiest yet, I left Mm, and w;en;t down 
the stairs to the saloon^ where a sumptuous 
luncheon was spread 

"Who's the Jew, Eita?'' questioned' 
Glynne, as we proceeded. 

" The who ? " I exclaimed in amazem^rt. 
The Jew. The fellow who was talking, 
to you." 

" He's not a Jew," I cried indi^antly. 
" He's the son of a Polish count, and " 

" Oh, come, none of that gammon, ''• 
laughed Glynne, "Polish count, indeed 
He's a Jew all over, anyone can see that 
with half an eye. Don't let him get 
spooning widi you, that'B all." 

" Spooning with me ? Where do you 
get hold of such vulgar words, Glynne ? " 
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I cried angrily, and, with a hot sudden 
blush, I drew my hand away, and marched, 
with great unsteadiness but outward dignity, 
down the long saloon. 

At the farther end I discovered my father. 
He was sitting by the side of a lady — a 
very handsome lady, too, with wonderful 
pkits of light golden hair, with very pink 
delicate cheeks, and a beautiful figure, 
shown off to the best advantage by a dress 
of dark violet velvet, perfectly plain, but 
exquisitely made ; even my inexperienced 
eyes could see that. Papa did not look 
quite pleased at my interruption of his 
tete-d-tete, but he greeted me kindly, and 
introduced me as "his little daughter" to 
the handsome woman beside him — ^Mrs. 
Carlton, 

She smUed sweetly on me, and in a soft 
sympathetic voice ** hoped I had recovered 
from the first bad effects of a sea voyage/' 
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et ccetera. I answered her, not very sweetly 
or sympathetically perhaps, for I took an 
innate dislike to her face; it looked to 
me — treacherous. 

" Who is she, Glynne V I asked my 
brother presently, as we sat side by side 
at the table. 

** The widow ? Oh, a gold-digger's relict, 
I believe," laughed Glynne. "No end of 
money, also aflFectation, also snobbishness. 
You should see her in the evenings. Gold 
chains and spangles and diamonds and good- 
ness only knows what. She is an artificial 
piece of goods altogether ; but all the men 
make up to her, and she — makes up to 
the governor." 

" What ? " I exclaimed in consternation, 
dropping my knife and fork, and fairly 
facing Glynne in my horror and amazement. 

"Don't look so tragic," he said im- 
patiently, "it's quite true. She's set her 
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cap at him, and no mistake. If Fm not 
very much in the dark she's got an idea 
of becoming mamma No. 2 before long." 
" Oh, Glynne," I gasped in horror, " it 

can't be true ; you are only saying it 

"to tease me. What — papa marry again? 

Impossible ! " 

My brother nodded his head oracularly, 

and deigned no reply, being busily occu- 
pied in eating cutlets at the moment. My 
appetite was gone. I thought of the dire- 
ful possibilities- his words had awakened; 
of the horror of possessing a stepmother ; 
of the audacity of any woman aspiring 
to replace that well-loved wife in my 
father's heart. Feeling intensely wretched, 
I still watched her, with a fascination and 
an interest quite novel to me. The more 
I watched the more plainly I saw that 
Glynne had not spoken without some 
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ground for his suspicions. Undoubtedly 
the haDdsome widow was exerting herself 
to please my father, and he seemed well 
content with her eflforts, and — ^herself. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Another week passed. The pleasant 
monotony of the voyage had grown 
equally pleasant to me« If it had not 
been for that hateful widow, I think I 
should have been very happy. But she 
was my hSte-noire. I disliked her more 
and more. I disliked her languid affecta- 
tion, her want of good breeding, her gor- 
geous toilets, so out of place, it seemed 
to me, on a voyage. Above all, I disliked 
her way of entangling papa, of seeking his 
G(Hnpany, asking his advice, flattering his 
foibles, diaeoivBring hia weaknesses^ (he had 
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several, I knew), making herself, as it were, 
necessary to him in the way an artful 
woman can, while I looked helplessly on. 

The young count and I were great 
friends. He was my constant companion ; 
read to me, walked with me, talked to me ; 
was so gentle and careful and attentive 
that I began to like him extremely. I 
was a child — a child on the borderland 
which separates childhood from girlhood, 
and this new deference and gentle courtesy 
were revelations of a totally novel nature 
to my young mind. I was glad to have 
him with me, for I made no friends either 
with those older or younger than myself 
on board, being quiet and shy and re- 
served, and constantly brooding on two 
great sorrows — the grief of leaving . my 
old home and my old life, and the fear 
that my father might be trapped and 
cajoled by that intriguing woman I hated. 
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Finding I was a good listener, Count 
Petrovski told me much about himself, 
of his boyhood; his home, his mother, of 
whom he spoke with deepest reverence and 
tenderest tone — of the grief her loss had 
been to him, this woman with a hero's 
heart and a saint's gentleness (so he called 
her) — and I loved to hear it all. Then his 
reading — it was a treat in itself to listen 
to it. His voice was so melodious, his 
intonation so perfect, and the foreign 
accent gave a charm so peculiar to the 
jwrords that I never wearied of hearing him ; 
and his knowledge seemed to me wonder- 
ful. He knew the poets and best writers 
of all countries, and would give quotations 
from their works in the original language, 
translating afterwards for my benefit. 

He was an admirable musician, sang 
with culture and finish, danced divinely, 
got up charades and tableaux with sur- 
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prising energy and talent ; in fact, made 
himself a favourite with every one. And 
yet this universal genius, this **board-o'- 
ship Crichton," as one of the ladies called 
him, was a perfect slave to me and my 
bidding, studied my comfort, was ever at 
my beck and call, and made me the un- 
conscious object of much feminine jealousy 
and spite. To me it all meant — nothing. 
His brotherly kindness was never tempered 
by more than brotherly politeness. No word 
or look did he ever give that might rob my 
childish mind of its innocent illusions, or 
open my eyes to a different interpretation 
of these — to me — novel attentions. 

I am glad to think of it now — ^glad to 
remember that his hand was too delicate 
to brush the bloom away from my young 
and susceptible heart. Others might have 
done it for sport, for idleness, for very 
mischief. He never did. 
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So we thought and dreamed and talked 
through long hot days, when the sea and 
sky were alike dazzling in their intense 
exquisite blue, when our vessel lay on the 
glassy water. 

''As idle as a painted ship 
Upon a painted ocean," 

through warm windless nights, when the 

moon hung like a lamp of silver far, far 

up in the spangled sky, when great stars 

flashed and shot across those wonderful 

fields of azure, and seemed to me to go 

falling, falling into the quiet waters below, 

until I found myself listening for the 

splash and wondering it never came. Side 

by side we watched the wonderful sunsets 

— I, in speechless admiration ; he, in silent 

sympathy. To me the beauty of those 

matchless perfect hues which dyed the sky 

and flung their radiance far and wide over 
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the shining waters, was altogether beyond 
the power of words to admire or paint. 

I could only gaze breathless and mute 
at the magical changes that sky and sea 
developed ; at the creamy, golden, purple 
clouds, spreading in soft masses over a 
surface of purest azure ; at the deep intense 
amber of the sun's last rays melting slowly 
and tenderly into rosy floating mists ; at 
the burning gold of the far west, where 
it turned to sombre purple ; at the pale 
gleam of starlight, mirrored in the wide 
shadowless blue of the unstirred ocean. 

" How wonderful ! " I would say, break- 
ing some long trance of silence, wordless 
for its very pleasure. 

** Wonderful, indeed," he would answer 
regretfully, sadly I often fancied. "Ah, 
the world is far too fair for men's polluted 
lives 1 " 

And I, child-like, only wondered what 
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he meant, feeling as if, in all the wide 
earth, no heart or life would be anything 
but better or holier for the beauty where- 
with that earth was adorned. 

One night I was sleeping soundly and 
dreamlessly in my narrow berth, when I 
was suddenly aroused by the sound of 
voices, the heavy tramp of feet, the loud 
strange inexplicable confusion that is so 
alarming, when we remember that nothing 
stands between us and eternity but a few 
planks ! 

I sprang up and listened. The noise 
increased. I opened the tiny porthole 
and looked out. The cold was intense ; 
the water, as it dashed its spray in my 
face, seemed like liquid ice. Shivering in 
every limb, I closed the port and hurried 
on my clothes, resolved to go and see if 
anything was the matter. As I left the 
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cabin, I met Glynne, who had also been 
aroused by the noise, and was about to 
go on deck. 

** You up, Rita 1 " he exclaimed in 
astonishment. 

**Tes; is anything the matter?" I 
asked in alarm. ** I heard such noise 
and confusion. Oh, Glynne, we are not 
going to be wrecked — are we ? " 

"Wrecked, good Heaven 1 No. I hope 
there's no danger of that. Let's come and 
see what's up, though." 

And seizing my hand, my brother 
hurried me along the passages to the 
saloon, whence we made our way up on 
deck. Once there my eyes rested on a 
scene so wild and weird and wonderful, 
that all thought and fear of danger 
merged into breathless admiration. 

Recollections of stories I had read — 
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stories of enchanted seas, and doomed 
ships and demon isles— flashed across me 
as my eyes took in the picture. There 
was intense darkness above, lights in- 
numerable flashing from all parts of the 
steamer, and revealing a sea of lambent 
green, crowded with shapes and figures 
of strange dazzling whiteness. Towering 
castles rocked on the tossing waves, giant 
masses, fantastic and formless as shapes 
in a dream, surrounded us on every side. 
At intervals from out of the darkness, new 
and terrible masses of the same dread 
glittering white came bearing grimly and 
firowningly down upon us. The crash of 
meeting bodies, the constant cries of the 
captain to the men, the warnings of the 
sailors watching on every side, the weird 
lights of the signal lamps, the intense 
unrelieved blackness of the sky, and the 
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peculiar liquid brilliance of the sea — all 
made up a picture vivid and unreal as a 
scene of enchantment 

"What is it, Glynne?" I asked in 
terror, as I clung to my brother's arm. 

" You here, mademoiselle ? " said a voice 
beside me. " This is no place for you. 
Let me take you downstairs." 

" Is that you, count ? " asked Glynne 
eagerly. " For Heaven's sake, tell us what 
has happened. This is worse than the 
'Plying Dutchman.' 

" Is there danger ? Are we going to 
be wrecked?" I put in imploringly, as 
I laid my disengaged hand on the sleeve 
of his rough pilot coat. 

" There is danger — great danger, I 
fear," he answered quietly. " But we must 
trust to One above ; our lives are in His 
hand." 
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All my old horror and terror of the sea 
revived, every fearful tale of shipwreck 
that I had ever heard of flashed across 
my memory. 

My companion drew me gently to a 
seat, and covered my shivering little figure 
with a great woollen rug. Glynne and 
he stood one on each side, silently watch- 
ing the scene before them. 

**But, count," I said at length, rousing 
myself from my stupor of alarm, **you 
have not said what it is. Where are we ? 
Have we lost our way ? " 

'* Indeed we have, mademoiselle," he 
replied, just a faint smile in his eyes at 
my question. **We have lost our reckon- 
ing, and " 

A faint, shrill scream escaped my lips, 
causing him to break oflf abruptly in what 
he was saying. 
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" Oh, look, look 1 " I cried, clinging 
wildly to Glynne as I spoke. " What are 
those fearful monsters ? " 

A huge towering giant, with outstretched 
arms and grinning jaws, was bearing 
swiftly down upon us. The steamer, 
obedient to the helm, swerved aside to 
avoid it. 

"We are hemmed in by icebergs," I 
heard Count Petrovski saying to Glynne. 
"I believe the vessel is doomed I" 

Following the words came a fearful 
crash, then another and another. Pande- 
monium itself could scarcely have vied 
with the noise and disorder that ensued. 

Passengers rushed wildly about, shriek- 
ing, questioning, screaming at the top of 
their voices. The heavy tramp of the 
sailors, the hoarse cries of the captain 
mingled with women's shrieks and men's 
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groans. Crash, crash ! Again came that 
fearful sound. Huge blocks of splintered 
ice fell upon the deck and covered the 
lambent surface of the sea. 

The engines of our steamer worked slowly 
and toilfully ; steering became each moment 
more diJEcult, and, as if to add to the 
horrors of the scene, the moon suddenly 
broke forth from her thick screen of cloud, 
and revealed on every side the huge, glit- 
tering masses of ice that threatened our 
destruction. Far as the eye could reach 
we saw those fearful shapes. It looked as 
if an enchanter's wand had suddenly been 
waved, and wrought this wonderful trans- 
formation. Trees, castles, islands, figures, 
all of that same dazzling, glittering ice, were 
tossing and sailing about. 

The fearful crashing and crunching which 
bespoke the frequent collision of these 
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masses grew every moment louder and more 
deafening. I gave one terrified look around. 
I saw the pity and alarm of the young 
count's face as my eyes turned appealingly 
to him. I heard frightened women's voices 
wail out in unison that one terrible word, 
" Icebergs I " Then my eyes closed, and all 
was darkness. I remember no more. 



CHAPTER VII. 



When I came to my senses, I was lying 
on a couch in the saloon, and my father, 
with pale face and anxious eyes, was 
standing beside me. 

I shuddered and trembled in every 
limb. 

" There, you are all right now, are you 
not, Rita ? " he said anxiously, as I sat 
up and tried . to collect my bewildered 
thoughts. 

'' What was it ? Where ? " I began 

wonderingly. 
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Then it all flashed across me. The 
danger, the wild sea — the terrible ice- 
bergs. 

''We are not wrecked yet?" I asked, 
clinging closely to my father's arm, and 
hiding my face on his bosom. 

"Wrecked? No. Why, child, what a 
frightened baby you are ! We are not 
going to be either, I hope. The captain is 
clever, the steamer good; already the sky 
is clearing, and the icebergs growing fewer 
and fewer. We shall soon leave them all 
behind." 

'*0h, Sir Douglas — dear Sir Douglas/' 
wailed a weak, terrified voice behind me. 
" What good news ! Is it, then, really 
true?" And Mrs. Carlton, her golden 
locks — very scanty I saw they were — 
hanging about her, her face colour- 
less, her whole appearance limp and dis- 
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bevelled, and by no means attractive, 
<jame up to us both and sat down beside 
zme. 

It angered me even at that moment, 
^""^hen " mutual danger makes all natures 
in," to see her there ; to watch her atti- 
ude, her shrinking, her timidity; to see 
ow she clung to my father — from whose 
mbrace I had proudly withdrawn — 
mploring his sympathy, seeking his 
onsolation. 
Sick at heart and weary, I left them* 
I was not wanted by either. Instinctively 
I felt it, and the feeling hurt me, and 
^d, vindictive thoughts rushed to my 
brain and beat in my breast, and almost 
stifled me. 

Surely even shipwreck — death, were better 
than this I 
Another day dawned. The danger was 
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past ; the icefields were left behind. Only 
at rare intervals did we meet them, and 
the captain summoned us all — crew and 
passengers-together, and offered up prayers 
and thanksgivings for our delivery from 
great peril. 

Then we smiled, and talked, and con- 
gratulated each other, and the pleasant 
monotonous days went on, and danger was 
forgotten, and the time drew near for the 
voyage to be over. But I was not grateful, 
or glad, or thankful. I was only conscious 
of a greater danger than ever the sea 
had threatened in its wildest storms, and 
its fiercest perils. I only knew that my 
life was shadowed by a new fear, and I 
shrank in horror from putting it into 
words. 

But the blow fell at last. One bright 
cold evening — for the warmth and sun- 
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shine had long been left behind — the widow 
came to me — smiling, fair, radiant. 

" Congratulate me, Marguerita,** she said, 
kissing my cold cheek, *'and try to like 
me a little better, dear. I am to be your 
mother ! '' 

Then my brain seemed on fire and my 
heart swelled, and I turned away. 

" My mother V I said, with flashing 
«yes. "Nothing you can do or say would 
ever make me give that title to you ! " 

She laughed her cold, malicious laugh ; 
and I went swiftly away, and into the 
dusky saloon, where my father was sitting 
alone. 

" Is it true ? " I asked, standing before 

him. 

Perhaps I looked strange. My cheeks 
glowed, my eyes burned ; I was trembling, 
and fevered, and frightened all in one. 
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" Is what true ? " 

The cold clear eyes met mine, more 
defiant than gentle now. Evidently he 
did not like to be arraigned for his actions 
by his own child. 

" That she is to be your wife." 

" Yes," he said simply. " I think it 
best. In my new position my house must 
have a mistress, my chndren a protectress. 
Don't look so troubled, child. She loves 
you, and is very good-hearted ! " 

Good-hearted ! That false, flattering, 
treacherous thing good - hearted ! Oh, 
Heaven, how blind men are — ^how blind! 

So I said to myself, and shrank away 
from his touch as he drew me caressingly 
towards him. 

"Oh, poor mamma, poor mamma!" I 
cried, and burst into wild stormy weeping. 

" Nay, Rita, child, don't take it to heart 
like that," he said fondly; "I have not 
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forgotten her, in providing you with a kind 
gentle protectress ; one who will look after 
your education, manners, training, far better 
than I could do. I am only acting for 
your good. Now be sensible, and make 
the best of it Of course my new wife 
€aii never be to me what your mother was " 
— ^he sighed sadly at the words — " but she 
is good and clever and amiable, and will 
take greater care of you than I could. 
Now run away and break the news to 
your brothers, and let me have no more 
tears and scenes; you know I (Jislike 
them.'' 

Then he got up and left the saloon, as 
if weary of a theme that had no pleasure 
in it. I stood in the shadows, thinking 
wearily and sadly of his words. 

Was life all sorrow ? 



What was it that had come to me? I 
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scarcely knew. I only felt deeply, intensely 
miserable ; stung into bitterness wholly 
new and foreign to my nature. 

My father seemed devoted to his Jtancie. 
Glynne had other plans and occupations, 
and was seldom with me. I was a lonely, 
sad-faced child, given up to dreams and 
fancies no longer, but building up a castle 
of troubles for myself quite as unstable, 
and far less satisfactory. My heart grew 
faint at times with dread and longing. I 
did not reason or attempt to reason myself 
put of my foolish prejudices. It seemed 
to me a shame and a wrong to let another 
usurp the place of the dead ; to caress and 
love this painted doll, who was not fit 
to stand in comparison with my mother. 

My heart was on fire with shame and 
hatred and pride. To me this woman 
grew more hateful every day, and she knew 
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it No arguments of my father, no teasings 
of my brothers, could ijiake me do aught 
but tolerate her. I felt as if love gave 
her no rights over me, and I scorned to 
yield any to her. I might have been 
wrong — doubtless I was ; but I was only 
a child — wild, passionate, headstrong, and I 
only knew I hated her. 

In those days I shunned even the com- 
panionship of my friend the count. His 
kindly courtesy, his gentle sympathy, seemed 
alike unbearable. I only cared to be alone, 
brooding over my troubles, and magnifying 
them with obstinate determination. 

One evening, however, he sought me out. 
I was sitting in a quiet corner of the deck, 
my eyes fixed upon the delicate opal hues 
of the sky. 

"Dreaming, mademoiselle?" he asked, as 
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he stood looking down at me. " Do you 
know that in three days more our voyage 
will be over ? " 

" WiU it r' I said indifferently. 

" I thought you would be glad," he con- 
tinued, a little surprised, perhaps, at my 
chilling tone. 

" Glad ? " I echoed drearily. " I wonder 
if I shaU ever be glad about anything 
again ! " 

'* Surely yes," he said, in gentle surprifie. 
"At your age, on the very threshold of 
life, young, rich, beloved, it would be strange 
indeed if you were not, mademoiselle." 

I sighed and turned away. 

"Can I not help you?" he questioned 
half timidly, as if the silence had grown 
oppressive. 

"No one can help me!" I burst out 
impetuously. "No one can give me back 
my glad bright childhood, my beautiful 
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lost land, my dead mother. Oh, why did 
I not die with her ? '' 

"Doubtless One above knows best," he 
answered, in those quiet even tones that 
always calmed me. " You may have work 
to do in the world, duties to fulfil ; a place 
to take, of which now you know nothing. 
It is but foolishness to cry for things long 
past. If tears could bring that back, 
should we have any present left, for which 
to live?" 

I was silent. 

"You are only a child," he went on 
gently and pityingly. " Your little sorrows 
seem heavy doubtless, but oh, mademoiselle, 
be thankful indeed i^ at the close of Ufe, 
you can count them all you have had to 
bear ! Ah, Heaven, to be a child again ! " 
he went on softly, speaking under his 
breath, as though some thoughts were 
shaping themselves unconsciously into 
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words. " To weep and laugh and be glad 
and gay all in one moment ; to know of life 
so little that dreams stand in place of 
reality; to guess of sin so much that its 
fear is its only horror; to wander light 
of heart and foot on the sweet hillsides 
where flowers bloom and sunshine falls; 
to know no care save by name. It were 
worth the greatness of kings ! " 

Something in his voice touched and 
moved me. I had never heard him speak 
such words before. 

" You have troubles, too ? " I asked gently. 

" Who has not ? Would the world exist 
without ? " he said abruptly. 

"Tell me of them — if — if it does not 
pain you/' I entreated. 

And without hesitation, without excuse, 
he began ; his voice blending with the faint 
splash of the waves and the sigh of the 
rising wind. 
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"Years ago," he said, "ah, so many 
years ago ! — life was to me a glad and 
glorious thing. Before me lay a future 
golden with all great possibilities of fame, 
heroism, success. My race had been noble ; 
and though I, their last descendant, was 
poor, I had it in me to emulate their 
greatness. To look back on it all now 
makes me smile — smile for the madness 
of a dreamer^s dream, the fancies of youth 
and folly ! The petty quarrels and intrigues 
of Court life soon disillusioned me. Even 
birth is no excuse for poverty in tiie eyes 
of the world ! Still I had one friend — 
bold, handsome, chivalrous, as rich as I 
was poor, as courted as I was ignored, as 
great as I was insignificant; but we were 
true friends all the same, and I — I loved 
him as men seldom love each other. 
Between us came the slanderous whispers, 
the vile insinuations of a woman — a, woman 
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whose lovelmess was as marvelloas as her 
iniquity — a woman whom men worshipped 
and went mad about, as they do go mad 
for a fair face, for a scarlet mouth, for 
the bright gold of a woman's hair, and 
the soft smiles of a woman's lips. I loved 
her with the first faith and boyish passion 
of an untouched heart She was poor as 
I was; the daughter of an exiled man. 
But he, my friend, loved her too, and 
she made mischief between us. I could 
not see the double game she was playing ; 
I believed in her through alL I marvelled 
at his gradual coldness and indifference 
towards me, I never guessed who caused it 
till long, long, afterwards. But oh, child^ 
why do I weary you with such histories? 
Suffice it to say that treachery darkened 
our friendship, neither of us guessing wha 
the traitor was; and one day, the day 
before my wedding-day, she fled from me 
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with him, leaving me to wake from my 
long trance, to wake to broken . faith, to 
lost honour. I left my land ; I left my 
home. I became a wanderer, striving to 
forget, yet never forgetting; seeking rest, 
and never finding it. For me there will 
never be love or friendahip in life again, 
while I look back at my broken idols. 
Peace I may win, but the old simple faith 
in woman's love, in man's honour — ^never ! " 

He paused^ and I looked wonderingly 
up at the troubled face, so worn and 
sorrowful now. To me his words had been 
strange, yet they had stirred new vague 
feelings within my heart. 

"It was cruel," I said softly, as the 
silence grew oppressive, and he seemed to 
have forgotten my presence in the pain 
these memories had brought him. "And 
where is he, your friend, now ? " 

Of the woman who had wronged him 
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I would not ask, being childishly incensed 
at her treachery and weakness, and yet 
marvelling why two such men had loved 
her! 

" He is dead," he answered simply ; and 
I asked no more. 

We stood silently looking at the broad 
expanse of rippling water, at the clouds 
sun-flushed to scarlet, at the deepening 
purple of the sky, the shafts of light that 
slanted upwards like golden spears. We 
stood and gazed, neither moving nor speak- 
ing, till all the radiance had melted into the 
tranquil beauty of the early night, and 
in the tender violet hues of the east 
shone the white gleam of the new-risen 
moon. Then he turned to me. 

" Even as that flush dies out of the sky, 
and the remembrance of the dead sun 
fades beneath night's sweeter beauties, 
so does the remembrance of human * sorrow 
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grow weak beneath the weight of crowding 
years. All that I told you happened long, 
long ago, and, as you will have seen, 
I can still enjoy life, and exorcise the 
dark spirits that will sometimes visit me 
by scenes such as this. For only that 
which is holier and greater than earthly 
love can give comfort to the broken- 
hearted ! " 

Years after the memory of those words 
came back to me ; but, alas ! .neither the 
comfort nor consolation. 

We never spoke again on this subject. 
I could not enter into his feelings ; I could 
not fathom the full meaning of a woman's 
treachery, which could find excuse in a 
man's eyes merely because she was fair 
to look upon. 

So to me this story of broken faith was 
sad and yet incomprehensible. Love was 
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an unknown mystery; and a love that 
could ruin lives and break heaxts, and 
destroy peace and happiness, a thing in- 
comprehensible. When I had lived a few 
more years in the world, I no longer 
marvelled at it. 

The voyage was rapidly approaching 
completion now, and, during the few days 
that remained, the young count rather 
avoided me than otherwise. I heard after- 
wards that my future stepmother had 
given him a hint to that eflfect. 

Be this as it may, after we parted on 
reaching England, I never saw him again. 
He passes from these pages as he has passed 
from my life. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



The voyage was over. Of the weeks fol- 
lowing I have but vague and unpleasant 
memories. My father and Mrs. Carlton 
were married at Liverpool, and then pro- 
ceeded to London, leaving my brothers 
and myself to the care of some friends 
until they had found a house suitable for 
our joint requirements. 

When the summons at last came for us 
to join them, I think none of us were sorry 
to go, for Liverpool was dull, the weather 
had been wretched, and we were all moped 
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and miserable enougli to make any change 
desirable. 

So, one dark foggy afternoon, we found 
ourselves driving in a London cab from 
the Euston Station to the address my father 
had given us. No one had come to meet 
us, rather to my surprise ; but we managed 
to look after the luggage, and Glynne 
looked after poor confused me ; and 
on the whole we succeeded in getting off 
with less trouble than might have been 
expected. 

I was lamenting over the dirtiness and 
ugliness of London during the long dreary 
drive, and vain were Glynne's attempts to 
cheer me. We stopped at last before a 
large imposing mansion, and were shown 
into the dining-room by a pert young foot- 
man, who told us dinner would be served 
for us immediately. 

Feeling very odd and strange and un- 
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comfortable, we all stood on the rug before 
the fire, alternately contemplating the room 
and each other, and wondering audibly why 
neither our father nor his wife appeared 
to greet us on our arrival. 

Not till we had removed the stains of 
travel, and dined, sumptuously and luxu- 
riously in the great dining-room, did we 
receive any message from our parents. It 
was sent then by the same servant who 
had attended on us, and shown us our 
rooms; and was a request that we would 
all come to the library after dinner to 
see thenir I sighed when I heard this. 

Things must indeed be changed, I thought, 
when my father, always so glad to see 
and welcome us, ever anxious to have us 
with him on all occasions, could content 
himself with sending formal messages, after 
so long an absence. 

Yes, things were changed, and I had 

VOL. I. I 
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good cause to think and say this the long^ 
I lived under my ^tepn^other's rule. At 
present, I could only smxnise it, as I 
awaited with ill^^noealed nervousness the 
approaching meeting in our altered re* 
lationship to each other. 

Ab both my brothers and myself were 
SE^ost unromantically hungi^ after our long 
journey, we did ample, jiwrtioe to the dinner 
provided for us. But at last it was over ; 
wd, on ouj signifyiftg our readiness to 
^^QOmpany the housemaid to the libj»jry, 
4he led the way without fmrther ceremony 
to another room at the back of the house, 
and ushered u^ into the presence of our 
fether and his new wife. I rushed eagerly 
forward, overjoyed at seeing my father 
^gain. I threw my oarms round his neck, 
and kissed and cried oveir him, quite for-- 
getful of the cold eyes bent on me, or this 
&iPti that my stepmother was taking notes 
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of my appearance and behaviour all the 
time. 

" There, Rita, child ; that wiU do,'' said 
my father impatiently, "What have you 
to cry about ? You must really try to give 
up that childish habit. Go and speak to 
your mamma nonr, and tell her you are glad 
to see her again." 

I obeyed with a very bad grace. The 
lady in question was recUning on a low 
cushioned chair; her dress trailing over 
the handsome carpet, her hair arranged in 
the most fashionable style, and her cold 
blue eyes contradicting by their expression 
the smile with which she welcomed me. 
She kissed my cheek and said a few words 
about the journey, asked if we liked our 
rooms^ and then informed me that she 
had better acquaint us with the arrange- 
ments she had made for our future in our 
new home. 
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"I have set apart a sitting-room for 
your use," she said. *'You will all use 
that while at home. Your papa has decided 
that your brothers are to go to college as 
soon as possible, and you, Rita, will have 
a governess at home and masters to finish 
your very backward education. A year 
or two of seclusion and careful study will 
fit you for the position in society which 
you will hold one day. I flatter myself 
that under my roof, and by my introduction, 
your life henceforward will be very different 
from what it has been in that dreadful 
Australia." 

Here she paused, and threw herself back 
upon her seat, while her eyes still remained 
fixed upon my face, as if to read the effect 
*of her words. The hot colour surged to 
my very brow as I listened, and my heart 
swelled with indignation and wrath. I, 
to be trained and finished and condemned 
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to strict seclusion at the whim of this 
stranger — I, who loved freedom as birds 
love it; to feel my liberty gone, my will 
curbed and controlled, my whole existence 
changed ! Ah, the change was bitter 
enough without that parting shot at the 
land I had loved, and left such a little 
time ago 1 

I glanced appealingly at my father, but 
he took no notice of me. I sat there 
silent and indignant, while my brothers 
laughed and chatted with Lady Kamsay, 
and related all the incidents that had 
happened since we parted at Liverpool. 
I soon saw that I was the only one of 
the party who seemed ill at ease and 
discontented. 

I looked around at the evidences of 
wealth and luxury on every side, and 
then remembered all my father's previous 
troubles, his faQing health, his ceaseless 
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anxieties respecting ua. Was it to remedy 
all this, I wondered, that he had married 
a wealthy widow ? I recollected an ob- 
servation I had overheard on the voyage 
home from a gentleman whose kindness to 
me had been continuous. 

"Mrs. C. wants to marry into a good 
family," he had said ; " and Ramsay, poor 
fellow, seems awfully helpless without a 
wife. Take my word, the two necessities 
will make a match." 

I had not paid much attention to the 
remark at the time, but I thought of it 
now, sadly enough. 

" Come, Rita child," said my stepmother's 
voice. " How dull and absent you look 1 
Are you tired?" 

I roused myself with a visible eflFort, 
and informed her that I was tired — ^very 
tired. 

**You had better all go to bed then," 
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she said, Btifling a ya^vn, and laying het 
hand on the bell to fiiimmon the house- 
maid. 

Desiring the girl to show lis to our rooms, 
she then dismissed us all, and with a sense 
of intense relief we found ourselves out of 
her presence, and able to eicchatige ideas 
respecting our changed existence. 

Tired and weary, I laid tnyself down at 
last, after a long gossip with "the boys." 
I could not skep, however, in spite of 
fatigue. My thoughts would travel per- 
sistently back to the previous fifteen years 
of my life, which presented a contrast so 
forcible to the present. Now that they 
were gone, how I envied them ! 

I had not thought myself particularly 
hi^y in those days. I had been content 
to enjoy life like the birds aiad the butter- 
flies— unthmking, unquestioning, never ask- 
ing for more, or desiring more than to live 
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in the sweet content of my summer-day 
idleness. Yet^ looking back on it all, now 
that it was separated firom me by a gulf 
no power on earth could bridge over, I 
longed for it with such strong passionate 
yearning as Eve might have felt when the 
gates of Paradise closed on her, and the 
lotus-scented air and flower-strewn banks 
of that garden of bliss were shut out from 
her for ever. 

I thought of the life before me — ^no 
longer free, careless, untrammelled; but 
hemmed in by conventionalities and pro- 
prieties foreign to my nature and unknown 
to my previous experiences. I seemed to 
myself like a prisoned bird, and the gilded 
cage was poor compensation for the breath 
of heaven, the smiles of the dawn and the 
blessed air of freedom. 

So thinking, I fell asleep, wearied with 
weeping, and tired with travel, for the 
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journey had been slow and long — ^fell asleep 
to dream of happy days, of vague delicious 
fancies, of a wild, free, glorious life, whereon 
society had set no seal, and the breath of 
the world had left no pollution — ^fell asleep, 
and dreamt on through the long dark hours 
of the winter night in happy ignorance of 
coming sorrows, in blissful unconsciousness 
of griefs in store for me. 

I do not intend to dwell much on my 
3iew life for the next year. It was one of 
ahnost complete isolation. 

I had a governess who was always 
with me. I had masters for languages, 
drawing, music, and singing. I saw but 
httle of my father, and as for my 
stepmother she seemed to live in and 
for society alone. The house was always 
full of visitors, or else in that bustle 
consequent on preparations for balls and 
dinner-parties, and "At Homes." Some- 
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times my £M;her aild his wife would be 
absent for two or three months at a time. 
Bat I was never taken anywhere, and, save 
for my daily " constitutional ** with my 
governess in the Park, I never left the house. 

It was a dull life, and one that depressed 
my spirits, and made me at times rebellious 
enough. Miss Ward was kind and gentie 
and extremely patient, bearing all my 
petulance and ill-humour with a quiet 
dignity that often made me ashamed of 
mjBeUl My chief consolation was Glynne's 
letters. They were both frequent and 
cheering, and it was an intense relief to 
be able to pour out all my troubles to him, 
and receive his frank boyish sympathy in 
return, coupled with declarations of how 
he would alter this state of things very 
soon, whenever he came home. 

The greater part of his letters w^^e fcdl 
of the glories of college life^ the delights 
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of boating and cricketing, and the exploits 
in which he indulged and denominated as 
** jolly larks/' These so-called "larks," 
however, seemed to interfere considerably 
with his studies, and prevented his distin- 
guishing himself in any other way, for there 
seemed very little to show for his expensive 
education when I at last saw him again. 

But .then he was so handsome, so full of 
life and spirits, he seemed to carry such an 
atmosphere of vitality about with him, that 
no one could remember his faults, or be 
otherwise than indulgent to them. He was 
the spoiled darling of the house. Even Lady 
Ramsay thawed beneath his genial influence 
and let him manage her, as he called it, 
with very slight protest 

But what changes he brought about for 
me 1 What happy easily-granted holidays 
I obtained ; what deUghtful excursions we 
made eitlier together or with Miss Ward 
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to look after us — poor faded Miss Ward, 
who grew quite brisk and lively under 
my darling's merry influence and sunshiny 
way! 

The climax to all my enjoyment of 
Glynne's holidays was reached, however, 
when, by dint of coaxing and persuasion, 
he induced Lady Ramsay to allow me and 
my governess a two months' trip to the 
seaside under his care and supervision. 

Oh Glynne, Glynne, what care it was ! 
My father and his wife were going to 
Scotland. Fred was to pay a visit to some 
college friends, and Glynne so pathetically 
pictured the horrors of the hot dusty 
summer days if we were shut up in London, 
that at last consent was won to our leaving 
it. Place and time were fixed, boxes 
packed, farewells said, and then one bright 
delicious summer morning I found myself, 
in company with Glynne and Miss Ward, 
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on my way for my first real hoKday since 
I had come to England. 

I could scarcely believe it. I had hard 
work to fancy myself awake, and free and 
happy once again. 

Farewell to studies, to lonely hours and 
dreary days, to the dull wearisome routine 
which for nearly two years had known no 
change 1 So I said as, with a glad, gay 
laugh, I clasped Glynne's hand to assure 
myself of the reality of my sensations. 
My brother was himself still boyish enough 
to enter into my feelings, and shared my 
almost childish delight, as of old. How 
our tongues chattered, how delicious that 
long railway journey seemed 1 What a 
fund of inexhaustible amusement we fouud 
in the most trivial incidents and common- 
place occurrences we encountered en route ! 
How foolish we were, and yet how gay ! 
What laughter and smiles, and mirth and 
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merriment kept time to the jolting of the 
rough carriage which conveyed us and our 
luggage from the station to the tiny cot- 
tage where we were to live for those two 
months of enchantment 1 

Ah, happy time, how sadly I look back 
on it nowl With what wonder I see it 
unfold itself to memory and sense and 
sight ! 

Let me recall once more the glad sweet 
idyls of joy it brought. The old sorcery 
thrills me as I write of it, the old tender- 
ness wakens in my weary heart as I think 
of it. Like shadows in a dream, faces 
and scenes steal back to my remem* 
brance. The fulness and gladness of life 
is all about me ; the radiance that is 
not of earth, the beauty that never yet 
was *^on land or sea," but only on that 
one sweet summer-time, when life had no 
future but the present, and every moment 
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was breathless with enjoyment as some 
sorcerer's tale of enchanted hours. 

Oh, happy time ! Yet, even as I write 
of it, the story of my child-life ceases, the 
history of womanhood begins. 



CHAPTER IX. 

A LOVELY little cottage facing the sea, a 
wide old-fashioned garden surrounding it. 
Roses festooned the porch and climbed 
up to the windows; roses, crimson and 
yellow and white, filled the flower-beds and 
scented the air far and wide. 

I leaned out of my window one fair bright 
morning, and this was the scene I beheld. 
The blue sea lay calm and high on a sloping 
sandy beach. The air was cool, and scented 
with the dewy freshness of opening flowers. 
It was early, not yet six o'clock; and the 
silence around was only broken by a bird's 
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song in the distance, or a chance shout 
from the fishermen at the jetty, as they 
unloosed their boats. A lovely morning 
truly, and a lovely spot for my summer 
holiday. 

"How happy I shall be here for two 
careless idle months — Glynne and I ! " 

So I murmured as I dressed myself with 
swift and eager fingers, carelessly twisted 
up the heavy dusky masses of my hair, 
and threw open my door to summon my 
brother to accompany me for a ramble. 

*'Glynne," I cried loudly and impatiently, 
after several knocks which had only elicited 
a grunt ; " Glynne, do get up and come 
out. How can you sleep like this on such 
a lovely morning ? " 

'' Oh, don't bother ! " replied my brother, 
stifling a yawn as he spoke. "Go down 
to the beach, Rita, and I will come 
presently." 

VOL. I. IL 
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"So much for your promise of last 
night," I retorted. "What a lazy boy 
you are, Glynne ! Well, I won't wait ; it 
seems a shame to waste such a lovely 
morning indoors. How soon will you be 
out?" 

"In half an hour." 

" Provided you don't go to sleep again," 
I said, laughing as I i;uined away and 
went downstairs by myself. 

I opened the door, and in another instant 
was out in the garden, and on my way for 
a ramble. I walked along by the seaside 
for some distance, till I was quite out of 
sight of the few cottages and fishermen's 
huts scattered about. It was such a quiet 
little spot, this. It could boast of none of 
the attractions of a fashionable watering- 
place. Neither pier nor esplanade did it 
own ; it had only its own beauty to xecom- 
mend it, but that beauty was quite enough 
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to content me. I drank it in now with 
eager eyes — ^eyes that had long been weary 
of London streets and London parks. I 
seated myself by a group of rocks at 
the farther end of the beach, and then, 
tossing my hat carelessly down beside me, 
I turned to watch the sea-birds skimming 
over the waste of waters, and the lazy 
sweep of the sea itself as it rolled back- 
wards and forwards on the smooth white 
sands, with the ceaseless motion of its 
own unquiet rest. 

Beside me sat my dear old dog King. 
I had brought him from Australia, and 
kept him all this time, in spite of my 
stepmother's remonstrances and objections. 
Bidding him guard my hat, I threw myself 
carelessly down under the shade of ^ the 
rocks, resolving to wait there for Glynne's 
appearance. 

*'It is too bad of him not to come/' 
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I said to myself; ''and this is my birth- 
day, too. So I am seventeen at last — a 
woman, I suppose; at least most girls 
consider themselves women at that age. 
I wonder if my life will be any different 
from what it has been hitherto. I wish 
I knew. King, old doggie," I added aloud, 
'*you look so wise and solemn, do you 
mean to say I should not long for a peep 
at the future? Ah, but I do. I would 
give a good deal to know what it means 
for me, what mysteries lie hidden, what 
events are impending, what good or evil 
fortune it will bring to me. To think I 
am seventeen, and yet know no more of 
life than a baby. I have never been to 
a party — not even a child's party. The 
greatest piece of dissipation I have known 
was that visit to the theatre with Glynne 
and Miss Ward just before we left London. 
I think Lady Kamsay has certainly kept 
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her word, and given me enough of study 
and seclusion. Save for Miss Ward and 
my stiff and starched old masters, I have 
not had anyone with whom I could possibly 
exchange ideas. I wish you could talk, 
King. Miss Ward is simply an echo of 
myself. I don't remember her ever giving 
vent to an original sentiment of any 
description. It's always, 'Yes, my dear;' 
*No, my dear;' *I quite agree with you, 
Eita;' * Exactly my opinion, love.' Now 
that's all very well now and then, but 
it becomes very wearisome in course of 
repetition. Don't you think so, King?" 

King regarded me with great gravity, 
then sat up very erect, and extended a 
paw to shake hands with me. I was 
at some pains to explain to him that I 
had said nothing about such polite over- 
tures, upon which he crouched down 
submissively and laid his beautiful glossy 
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head upon my lap, looking up with eyes 
so loving and honest that I found myself 
wondering whether human eyes were ever 
half so eloquent in expression as canine 
ones. 

At this point of my meditation I was 
roused by a sudden shrill bark, and a 
little dog sprang forward from behind the 
rocks, and without more ado seized my 
hat, which was lying near King, and 
scampered off along the beach with it. 

King, naturally indignant at such an 
insult to his guardianship, started off in 
pursuit, and I was watching the issue of 
the chase with considerable amusement, 
when I beheld a tall figure approaching 
the scene of action. He whistled loudly, 
and, calling to the dog, ordered him to 
lay down his prey. I saw him take up 
my hat, and then look about as if searching 
for the owner. He soon discovered me^ 
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and, fdlowed by the two dogs, came 
rapidly up to my resting-place, and said 
with a smile : 

'* I presume this- is your property which 
this little rascal made off with just now. 
Piray accept my apologies for his rude- 



ness.*' 



I blashed crimson, and began faltering 
out something about "its being of no 
consequence," after which feeble remark 
my powers of speech seemed to have 
forsaken me entirely. 

He gave me the hat, and remained 
standing quietly there, much to my con- 
fusion. I felt the colour burning deeper 
and deeper, spreading over face and brow 
and neck, as his eyes rested searchingly 
upon me. How angry I was at 
my stupidity! How awkward and un- 
comfortable I felt then f Presently he 
observed: 



k 
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^^ What a lovely morning this is ! 
I suppose you have been taking a 
stroll ? " 

" Yes," I replied, summoning up courage 
enough to look at the face of my inter- 
rogator ; but, ^meeting a pair of deep blue 
eyes regarding me with quizzical gra^dty, 
I suddenly dropped my own, and was 
conscious of my face assuming its former 
expression of " sweet confusion." 

*' Are you staying here ? " was the some- 
what unnecessary question I heard next, 
when the crimson tints on my cheeks were 
beginning to subside. 

" Yes," was my rejoinder. ** I have 
come for two months. What a beautiful 
place it isl" 

" Do you think so ? " he said, in accents 
of unfeigned surprise. '* In my estimation 
it is the dullest hole that ever mortal 
was condemned to live in. I have only 
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been here two days, and am tired to 
death of it already." 

During this speech I ventured to look 
up at my new acquaintance, and discovered 
that he was very handsome. 

He was tall — much taller than Glynne, 
who had hitherto embodied my ideas of 
manly perfection; his hair was bright and 
thick, and ^ was cut short round his head 
— such a splendid head, I thought, noble 
in shape, and set on a massive throat ; and 
broad, well- developed shoulders. A thick 
tawny moustache concealed his mouth ; 
though, when he smiled, I caught a gleam 
of white, even teeth. Altogether a hand- 
some man ; strikingly handsome he seemed 
to my girlish eyes, and I began to wonder 
who he was. 

'*I daresay it is dull — for men," I 
observed in reply to his last remark; 
"but to me it seems delightful." 
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*'Is this your dog? What a splendid 
animal ! " he continued, laying his hand 
on King's head, who, strange^ to say, did 
not resent the familiarity. 

** Yes, of course,^' I said, gaining courage 
at the sound of my own voice. " Do you 
suppose he would be witk me if he were 
not?" 

'' Cau/t say," he answered composedly. 
"He might belong to your father or 
mother or — some other relation. I don't 
suppose you are here by yoursel£" 

*'No, I am not," I rejoined, smiling. 
" I am with my hrotlDer and my gover- 
ness." 

"Ah! And they let you roam about 
by yourself. They ought to take more 
care of you than that," he replied. 

I glanced up quickly. 

"Why, what harm is it? What caa 
happen to me here ? " I asked, a little im- 
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patiently. "Don't you think I am old 
enough to take care of myself?" 

" Quite, I imagine," he said coolly. "A 
very Methuselah in years, I should say." 

"Indeed I am older than you fancy," 
was my indignant rejoinder. " I wish people 
would leave off treating me like a child." 

" Is that all of which you have to 
complain ? " he said more gravely. " Rest 
satisfied that the cause of your indigna- 
tion won't last much longer. I never can 
imagine why girls are in such a hurry 
to be considered women; children are so 
much nicer." 

"Is that really your opinion?" I ques- 
tioned doubtfully, unable to decide whether 
he was in earnest or not. 

"Of course, I always say what I 
mean. You are not a good judge of 
character or you would have discovered 
that long ago." 



I 
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I blushed again ; why, I cannot imagine. 
I felt shy and bewildered in the presence 
of this handsome stranger. I wished he 
would go, and yet somehow I thought it 
was pleasant to have him there, and hear 
the rich deep voice and meet the grave 
blue eyes at intervals. But was it right 
for me to encourage his advances? What 
would Miss Ward say, or Glynne ? 

While I was debating these questions, 
he asked another. 

"Are you very fond of dogs?" 

"Yes, very," I said eagerly, forgetting 
my doubts and scruples again. " This dog 
of mine is the best friend I have. I brought 
him all the way from Australia with 
me. 

" Indeed ? What a traveller you have 
been. I was there once — in Melbourne. 
Where were you?" 

"Oh, at Sidney," I exclaimed. "Were 
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you really in Australia ? Isn't it a lovely 
place ? Don't you think " 

"I thought it confoundedly hot," he 
interrupted. "And I did not approve of 
keeping Christmas in the broiling sun of 
summer, and eating roast beef and plum- 
pudding with the thermometer at one 
hundred degrees in the shade." 

My countenance fell a little at these 
disparaging remarks. 

"Yes, it is rather hot sometimes," I 
acknowledged ; " but still you cannot deny 
that it is beautiful country." 

"I have seen more beautiful countries," 
he retorted provokingly. "Are you a 
native of the land, since you are so 
enthusiastic about it ? " 

"Yes," I returned indignantly; "and 
I am sure you cannot be in earnest to 
speak disparagingly of it. No one who 
has ever been there can say that it is 
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•I I III 



anything but beautiful, and I am sure the 
climate is delicious." 

*' Very," he agreed ; " warranted to con- 
vert you into a blackamoor in the shortest 
possible time, and roast potatoes when 
they are dug out of the ground, so saving 
the expense of fires, and rendering cook- 
ing-£toves a needless appendage iu the 
kitchen." 

*' You are really too bad," I said, laugh- 
ing in spite of myself at this overdrawn 
picture. " I fear you are prejudiced against 
the country." 

" Suppose you try to convQjrt me to 
your views of it," he remarked. "I am 
open to conviction, in spite of my vivid 
recollection of the thermometer, and-»--the 
mosquitoes." 

I laughed. 

" No, it would be waste of time, I fear, 
and"— rifling from my seat as I spoke — 
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" and I must be going home now. I want 
to meet my brother." 

"A hint to me to go, I suppose. AVell, 
good morning, Miss :-" 

**Eamsay," I said, as he hesitated. 

"Miss Eamsay. I feel very grateful 
to Gip for serving as an introduction to 
jrou. May I hope that, as we are both 
going to Vdo the salubrious' for a time, 
we may meet again?" 

" I suppose this place is scarcely large 
enough to prevent that chance," I answered, 
laughing a little at the question. 

"Will you allow me to walk back with 
you?" he asked a little hesitatingly. 
"Our ways lie in the same direction." 

"If you wish," I replied, feeling some- 
what abashed, and not at all sure about 
the propriety of my conduct. 

Evidently my new acquaintance did 
"wish," for he turned and walked beside 
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me along the smooth white beach, where 
the lazy ripples left a fringe of foam, and 
the curling, sweet-smelling seaweed lay in 
heaps. 

He began to talk more sensibly then, 
at least, so I thought as I listened, and 
put a word in here and there. I learned 
that he was in the Army ; that he was 
a captain ; that he was of Scotch descent, 
like my father, and that we had many 
tastes and feelings in common. He in- 
formed me that he had come to this '* dull 
little hole " on a visit to an old uncle from 
whom he had expectations, and that his 
duty visit must last for a month at least 
Finally we paused opposite Rose Cottage, 
my temporary residence, and then he 
pointed out his uncle's house, a good 
half-mile beyond; it stood on the great 
wall of cliflF, with woods beyond and around 
it, and commanded a wide and extensive 
1^ view oi the sea. 
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" It is a fine old place/' he said carelessly, 
as I admired it. "It will be mine some 
day, I suppose. That's to say, if I manage 
to keep in the old man's good graces long 
enough." 

Somewhat shocked at such an irreverent 
remark, I ventured on a mild remonstrance, 
at which he only laughed. 

"Do you know. Miss Kamsay," he said 
suddenly, as he looked down from his tall 
height at me, making me feel smaller and 
more childish than ever, "that you must 
be singularly free from curiosity ? Here 
have I been with you all this time, and 
you have never even asked my name." 

"Have I not?" I said, with affected 
indifference, for, indeed, I was longing to 
know it. " Well, I will ask it now." 

I glanced up at him as I spoke — a frank 
questioning gaze ; but my eyes drooped 
as I met his own, for in their soft blue 

VOL, I. 1a 
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depths I saw a look that was new to me — 
a look that called up the hpt swift, blushes 
to my face once more, ajid sent a curious 
little thrill^ half pain,^ half pleasuxe, through 
my heart. 

What did( it: mean? 

I could not tell then. Ah, but I know 
now ! — now when standing in the great 
blank wildernes^i which is all that remains 
of my fair joyoiafS. paradise, I look back 
oip^ those, vanished years with the duU 
ceaseless ache of a heart that will neveir 
kftow peace agadn — Gaow, when I write, these 
wojffds with a mist, of tears that blinds 
my eyes—now, when my pen traces the 
name my- heart, loves best, the name he 
uttered on that, sweet summer day so 
long, long, ago-*--" Leslie Macgregor." 

A few more words, a few more looks, a 
haudclaap that might have been shorter, 
and then, he left me. I opened the cottage^ 
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gate, and juat as I entered the garden 
Glynne came out and joined me. 

"Upon my word, Miss Kita/' he ex- 
claimedy " yon are a nice young lady to 
be trusted out alone ! Pray, who is that 
individual upon whom you have been 
bestowing your favours so lavishly, and 
with whom you are on such very friendly 
terms ? " 

" Oh, Glynne/' I cried entreatingly, 
" don't tease, there's a good boy. His 
dog ran away witL my hat, and then he 
brought it back to me, and of course I had 
to thank him, and so " 

"What a capital way of getting ou 

friendly terms with girls," interrupted my 

brother. "I really think I will educate 

King to run off with ladies' hats, and then 

step into their good graces by retm^ning 

them* Not a bad dodge at all." 

" No, but Glynne, do be serious," I re- 

1.^ 
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monstrated. " Was it wrong ? I really 
couldn't help his speaking to me, could 
I?" 

'' She asks me if it's wrong ? " exclaimed 
Glynne, appealing to some invisible audience. 
^* Wrong! My dear girl, it was terribly 
wrong ; injudicious, improper, and I don't 
know what besides. What will Miss Ward 
say?" 

'^ Oh, Miss Ward," I answered laughing ; 
*' she will only echo whatever I say on the 
subject. I want to know what you think, 
Glynne ? " 

" My thoughts won't affect the matter 
one way or the other," was the provoking 
reply. '*I must say for a bashful young 
woman of seventeen you seem to have a fair 
knack of developing flirtation, Kita. I trust 
you to go for a stroll by yourself, and 
behold I look out of my window and find 
you an hour afterwards holding sweet con- 
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verse, and making sheep's eyes at a hand- 
some stranger whom you have picked up 
goodness knows where?" 

'' Oh, Glynne ! " 

" Yes ; and oh, Rita ! " mimicked my 
brother. " What excuse have you to offer ? 
Here am I deputed to be your lawful 
guardian and protector, and, if this style of 
thing is going on, I am inclined to think 
the oflBce will be no sinecure. But, my 
dear child, what a face ! I do believe the 
girl' thinks I am in earnest." 

*'Yes, of course I do," I answered, the 
tears of vexation standing in my eyes. ** I 
don't know how I should have acted, 
Glynne. I am not in the habit of seeing 
gentlemen, you know, and when he spoke I 
was obliged to answer ; and then he asked 
if he might walk as far as here, for our 
paths lay in the same direction. That is 
aU." 
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" Poor little ignorant dear 1" said Glynne, 
laugliiDg heartily at my distressed tone. 
" It's too bad to tease her, it is. Look 
here, Rita," he continued more gravely, 
"as the mischiefs done, and you have 
made acquaintance with this individual, all 
I've got to say is don't encourage his 
advances, if he tries to make up to you 
again. Idle fellows always go in for flirta- 
tions at the seaside with any girl they 
chance to meet, and we don't know who he 
is at all" 

*^ Oh, he told me his name and all about 
himself and his family," I answered quickly. 
" And, Glynne, he is a perfect gentleman ; 
if he had not been, you may be sure I 
would not have let him walk and talk with 
me. 

I thereupon proceeded to give my 
brother a full account of Captain Mao- 
gregor's history, parentage, and place «f 
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residence; and the result was tiiat he 
declared himself satisfied as to the re- 
spectability of my new •cquaintance, and 
ceased teasing me ft>r ike time being. 
After this, we went in to breakfast, and 
I related my morning's adventure to Miss 
Ward, who re-echoed my sentiments as I 
had declared she would^ and when I «aid, 
" Was it not kind of him, Miss Ward ? " 
she repeated, "Yes, my dear, very kind 
of him." 

So I wias jaatisfied, and not ill pleased 
at this new sensation in my quiet, un- 
eventful life, which I whispered to myself 
promised d, little excitement for me down 
here, and had given me something to 
think about already^ 

After breakfast was over, <3-lynne oflfered 
to take me for a row ; so I got my hat, 
and, leaving Miss Ward comfortably settled 
on the beach with a heap of worsted-^^^rK^tk 
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to employ her fingers, and a huge umbreUa 
to protect her from the snn, I followed 
my brother as speedily as possible to the 
little jetty where the boats were kept. 

"I hope you told Miss Ward not to 
take her hat off/*' said Glynne mis- 
chievously, when I joined him. "Certain 
foui^footed animals in the neighbourhood 
are addicted to the practice of making off 
with those articles of feminine adornment." 

I laughed merrily. 

"You must be hard up for amusement, 
Glynne, when you keep harping on this 
one joke of yours, so long." 

** Now, step in," said my brother hastily. 
" Take care how you go. That's it Now 
good-bye to land for the whole morning." 

The boat glided off on the smooth dear 
waters, and, as I gave a farewell glance 
at the beach, I saw a tall figure in the 
distance approaching the jetty. 
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Glynne observed it, too, and gave a 
sudden scrutinising glance at me. I 
coloured stupidly and confusedly, and then 
attempted to look unconscious of my 
discovery. 

"I do believe that's your friend of the 
' hat trick,' " observed Glynne. '' Won't he 
be sold ? I daresay h6 thought he would 
meet you about here. Now he'll have 
the satisfaction of seeing you disappear 

« 

' over the ocean wave ' in a few minutes." 

"I'm sure I don't care," I answered, 
with an assumption of perfect indifference. 
"I am very glad to be out of the 
way." 

"I dare say," rejoined Glynne sarcas- 
tically. *' You look it, my dear, un- 
commonly glad. In fact, I never saw a 
face more expressive of relief and indiffer- 
ence than yours is at the present moment. 
Shall I take you back, dear ? I don't 
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want to disturb your equanimity for the 
whole morning." 

** Don't be so ridiculous, Glynne," I said 
half petulantly. " What do I care about 
this stranger? I wish you would not 
torment me so about him." 

" Well, I won't mention his name again," 
laughed Glynne. "Look at the dis- 
consolate warrior, though, Kita* He is 
standing there looking after our boat all 
this time." 

But I would not look. I resolutely 
turned my eyes away, and gazed down 
into the blue waters instead. 

How smooth and tranquil they were! 
. The soft south wind blew lightly over them, 
just rippling their surface into mimic 
waves. Under Glynne's long powerful 
strokes^ the boat flew rapidly along. The 
shore receded farther and farther, and the 
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watdiing figure at which I stole one swift 
shy glanee still stood in the same place 

observing us. 

" Glynne," I said musingly, after a long 
silence, "how nice it would be if we 
could always live like this; you and 1 
together! I hate the idea of going home 
again. *' 

**Do you?" he answered lazily, as he 
oeased rowing, and let the boat drift. 
^^How is that? Don't you and Lady 
£amsay get on any better yet?^' 

"I never see her from one week's end 
to another,*' I replied. " Not that I mind 
it, the least in the world. But it is very 
dull to be shut up as I am, Glynne. Miss 
•Ward is not very good company, though 
fihe is kind enough to me, I must say 
Papa just looks in at die schoolroom for 
lialf-an-hour during the course of the day, 
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and then I see no more of him. This last 
Tear at home seems like three, it has been 
so long and dreary." 

^Are yon going to do a little bit of 
-Mariana in the Moated Grange/" asked 
Glynne, laughing. "She only sighed. 
•Mv life is drearr; he cometh not/ she 
said. Are you waiting for some particular 
' he ' to relieve your solitude, my dear ? " 

" What nonsense you do talk, Glynne ! " 
I retorted somewhat pettishly. "I wish 
yoa would not always make fun of every- 
thincr I av." 

"Mv dear child!" he exclaimed in 
mock surprise. " Make fim of you ! What 
an idea ! I am as grave as a judge and 
jury. I only observed that your lamenta- 
tion reminded me of our gifted laureate's 
efiusion on flower-pots and ditches, and a 
certain melancholy young woman who 
apostrophised them at all hours of the 
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day — and night. But, seriously, Rita, is 
your life so dull at home ? " 

"Indeed it is," I answered earnestly. 
"I sometimes feel inclined to ask papa 
how much longer my solitude is to last." 

" It strikes me rather forcibly," observed 
my brother gravely, as he once more 
resumed his rowing, "that the governor 
is rather under the thumb of the second 
Mrs. Ramsay. So much for money, Rita. 
He has gained no end of wealth, but 
sacrificed his liberty for it. Catch me 
ever doing such a foolish thing. By 
Jove, no — not if I know it." 

" I wonder who Mrs. Carlton really was," 
I said meditatively, as I gazed over the 
side of the boat, while the water bubbled 
and foamed, marking the track of its swift 
progress. 

" Some squatter's wife, I believe," replied 
my brother. "He went off to the gold 
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diggings, and came back rich as Croesus ; 
after which he departed this life, and left 
his gains to hia widow. By-the-way, Rita, 
you said your tall friend had been in 
Australia. Whatever took him there?" 

" He was in Melbourne," I replied, colour- 
ing a little beneath Glynne's searching eyes. 
" I don't know what took him there, of 
course— business perhaps." 

"Very likely, and he an Army man," 
said Glynne scoflBngly. "I think I shall 
have to strike up an acquaintance with 
him, and find out what sort of fellow 
he is." 

" How you do harp on this man ! " I 
exclaimed impatiently. "You are always 
returning to the subject. I am quite tired 
of it." 

" Oh, indeed I " he said, with a look of 
excessive amusement. " How credulous 
you must think me ! I know for a fact 
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that it is. the inost interesting subject I 
could find for conversation. Blushing again, 
Eita. When aire you going to leave off that 
childish habit ? '' 

"When you leave off provoking me. 
You are a greater tease than ever^ 
Glynne/^ 

" Am I ? Well, yoU' are such a good 
subject fop i*-! can't resist the temptation. 
Are you very proud of your first conquest, 
Eita ? " 

* " Conquest — nonsense ! " I retorted 
sharply. " How can you say such ridi- 
culous things ! I hate men, and you know- 
it, Glynne ; and I don't want to hear any 
more about Captain Macgregor. I am 
heartily tired of heading his name." 

" My child," said Glynne gravely, " don't 
lose your temper, and don't tell fibs. 
Who ever heard of a girl of ' sweet seven- 
teen ' hating men ? By Jove, that is good ! " 
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" I shan't speak another word to you/' 
I cried, half laughing, half vexed, as I 
leant back on the shawls and cushions of 
my seat. "You are in one of your pro- 
voking moods, Glynne, and so I shall be 
silent for the rest of the row." 

And with this virtuous resolve I turned 
my eyes away from his bright, laughing 
face, and refused to be drawn into any more 
conversation. 



CHAPTEK XL 



I HAD not imagined that Glynne was in 
earnest when he spoke about getting ac- 
quainted with Captain Macgregor. How- 
ever, that same evening he informed me 
that he had met him on the sands, and 
they had spoken to each other. 

"I think he is a very jolly fellow," 
continued my brother approvingly — " frank, 
open, and above-board, just what I like. 
He has some uncommonly fine cigars 
too.'' 

I laughed merrily at this characteristic 
remark. 

VOL. L UL 
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"Oh, Glynne/' I said rebukingly, "it is 
plain to see where the attraction lies now ! 
That speech of yours is something like 
the postscript of a lady's letter — all the 
pith at the end." 

" Come along out with me/' he answered, 
laughing too. "Make the most of your 
holiday while you can. I want to see 
a little more colour in your cheeks before 
we go ±D town again." 

I got .my hat and followed Him down to 
the beach. It was evening now — a cool, 
dewy, starlit evening. The silvery radiance 
of the moonlight slept on the width of 
waters. The golden splendour of the 
day had died out of the western heavens. 
A great peace, a strange calm breathed 
over land and sea; and I aat there on 
the shell-strewn sand, dreaming my own 
dreaoBEffi, thinking my own thongbts. 
Presently a tall figure came within jught, 
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and Glynne eagerly started up to greet 
his new firiend. They both joined me, 
and we sat side by side watching the 
sea, and talking foolish idle talk that 
yet seemed sweetest eloquence. The 
radiant moonlight was full of enchantment. 
I felt as if I had never known how fair 
and beautiful a thing life was. There was 
new fragrance in the soft balmy air, there 
was a faint subtle odour from tossing sea- 
weeds, and the rich salt breath of the 
ocean and the deep full music of a voice 
beside me, that grew softer and more 
gentle with the influence of the night. 

'*What do you care for most?" Glynne 
was asking him, and I turned to look at 
his face as I waited for the answer. 

It gave me a shock, not only because 
it was so diflferent from what I expected,' 
but because his previous conversation had 
led me to believe it would not be so. 

M 2 
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" AIoDey, of course ! " 

We were all silent for a moment^ then 
he went on mockingly. 

*•'! have missed it, and needed it all 
my life- I see it is the one good that 
the world recognises. Wanting it, you 
possess nothing ; having it, you have 
everything!'* 

•'I daresay you're right," said Glynne. 
**We hear the parsons talk about it's 
bein^; the root of all evil; but all the 
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same — 

"•The parsons!*' interrupted Captain 
Ma^^regor scornfully. '"'A nice set of 
men they are to talk against it. Why, 
they grab every sixpence they can lay 
hands on. They court all the rich old 
maids, and lay siege to the wealthy 
widows, and fawn to those in the purple ; 
in t^eis pay court to the golden calf as 
^^v> oihor class of men who know what 
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self-respect is could do. Perhaps they 
are wise in their generation, though." 

" I always thought clergymen so different 
from other men," I observed meekly. " So 
pious and good, and self-denying." 

"So did I, once," he returned senten- 
tiously ; " but I was young then, and since 
that blissful epoch two members of my own 
family have entered the Church from — 
prudential motives." 

"But money is not everything," I said, 
going back to the subject we had started. 

"No?" he questioned, raising his eye- 
brows a little. " If it's not, can you tell 
me what is?" 

"Don't talk about things you don't 
understand," said Glynne. "A girl just 
out of the schoolroom, what can you know 
about the value of money, or — or anything 
else ? " 

" Happy child ! " laughed Captaia Mzrj- 
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grogor patronisingly. "Don't destroy her 
illusions, my boy. They never last long — 
with women," 

" I hope they may last with me/' I said 
indignantly, "if losing them means the 
power of scoffing at everything good and 
noble, and looking at things with " 

" My eyes ? " he asked, bending down to 
look at me with a smile that sent all my 
doubts and indignation to the winds* 
" Well, they are rather jaundiced in their 
views of life. Perhaps the days of coiUeur 
de rose are a long way behind me, Miss 
Ramsay." 

We wore all silent, then presently he 
resumed* 

" Once I believed in genius and truth, and 
nobility too. Now I look upon them as 
shams. Once I had ambition; it is dead 
long since. I have one desire — to be 
rich. When that is fulfilled, I shall have 
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nothing more to ask of the world, or of 
life." 

"Oh!" 

A &mt shocked exdamatioir passed my 
lips, and I looked at him in wondex. And 
as I looked, I thought of the young count 
and his histoiy, and his broken, faith, and 
I matrvelled if all men. had to leam these 
lessoni^ aad if the learning left nothing- but 
bitterness and cynicism behind it. 

'^You. are surprised and shocked, of 
course," he proceeded more seriously. " For- 
give me for destroying or attempting to 
destray your idyllic beliefs. But we don't 
li^e: in: Arcadia now, and. the world is veiy 
bad." 

With these words he ch^iiged. the con- 
versation. I did not talk much, but I 
listened, and as I heard the force and 
eloquence of his language, the sudden, 
swift flashes of humour that fell from 
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lis IqiSy I was both bewildered and en- 
ebanted. 

He was so cleTer, so well informed ; he 
had sach power to make his own pictures 
of fife and scenes, and manners and customs, 
five before the eyes of his hearers, that 
it was little wonder Glynne and I were 
eompletely fascinated. That he was a 
dangerous companion we never feared, that 
he was a delightful one we readily acknow- 
ledged ; and when we parted for the night, 
I found myself vaguely wondering what 
speU there was in those last few words 
he spoke in my ear as my hand lay 
in his strong firm clasp. They haunted 
me the whole night through. 

"I shall see you again to-morrow I" 



CHAPTEK XII. 



To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ! 
So the days glided by and the golden hours 
sped on, and I was too carelessly, completely 
happy, to count or heed them. 

I^ never asked why my whole life seemed 
so transfigured, why every little simple 
detail was an idyl of joy — a remembrance 
to be thought of and dreamt about and 
treasured as nothing ever had been treasured 
before. Nor did I ask why Captain Mac- 
gregor's society seemed so necessary ; why 
his absence left a blank in the hours that 
were always so bright and blissful if he 
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were by. The days were steeped in all 
the summer's beauty, and I was dreaming 
the one dream that transforms the world 
into a region of enchantment 

Glynne w^as a devoted champion of 
Leslie's; Miss Ward was delighted with 
him, and praised hiff politeness and con- 
sideration and courtly manners unceasingly; 
and so we drifted on, blindly, casrAe^df as 
children, to the quicksands tiiat lay beyond 
this pleasant sea. 

As for me, my heart thrilled with the' 
sweetest gladness it had ever known at 
the mere sound of his voice or step. When 
he was near, my whole life seemed complete 
and calm and restful. When he left me I 
was absorbed by dreams pure as a child's, 
tender as a woman's— dreams in which hi» 
face ever smiled, and his voice- ever sounded, 
and I lived on unquestioning how long they* 
might continue. 
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^ykri^h*^^^^^ 



I never thDugbt of questioning myself, 
any more than I thought of questioning 
him. Sometimes I wondered why he sought 
my society so often, or how it happened 
that when Glynne accompanied us on any 
of our rambles he always was left behind, 
or suddenly changed his mind, and went 
boating or fishiug, and Leslie and I were 
sure to find ourselves together. 

Captain Macgregor had one of the 
brightest, sunniest dispositions it has been 
my lot to meet with. The outer surface 
of cynicism was a mere crust, to hide, 
perhaps, the very softness and sensitive- 
ness of his temperament. 

His light vivacious nature, his genial 
temper, his mingled indolence and energy, 
his moods and humours, which seemed 
full of change and yet ever the same, 
were all precious revelations to me of 
the real nature of my hero; grave or 
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gSLj, idle or busy, dreamy or sad, their 
very variableness seemed their greatest 
charm^ and made his companionship as 
delightful as it was noveL 

"And you really think that to be 
rich is to be happy ? " I asked him 
one day, as we were resting after a 
long stroll through the neighbouring 
woods. 

"How you remember that speech of 
mine ! " he said, laughing, and turning 
his soft blue eyes full on me for a 
moment. "I do, indeed. Of course, 
once, like all the young and foolish, I 
believed in greatness, genius, love." (How 
soft his voice grew over that word!) "I 
have buried all those beliefs long ago 
in a grave too deep for resurrection ! Ah, 
child," he resumed presently, "when one 
has seen the world as a man sees it — 
the trials of the poor, the shams of the 
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rich, the utter uselessness of all that is 
pure and noble to fight against what is 
vile and bad ; the horrible, unending pain 
of all things breathing and living, the 
meaningless mystery of life, the unfathom- 
able wonder of death — it is no marvel 
that faith is crushed and broken, that 
the present moment is all in which we 
dare believe 1" 

"But beyond?" I whispered timidly, 
awed by the passion in his voice, and 
the scorn and sadness of his face. 

" Beyond " — and he laughed bitterly. 
"When every tangled skein of belief 
and religion is unravelled, when priest- 
craft is unveiled, and men cease to 
arrogate to themselves the rights of a 
Deity whose very being they have made 
a mockery, then perhaps that word may 
have a different meaning for me and 
such as me 1 " 
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" Do you believe in nothing •? " I asked, 
shocked and pained beyond expression. 

"Far from it," he said, more earnestly 
and less scoflfingly. " I believe in one 
Supreme Being, as my mother taught me ; 
but I would worship Him my own way; 
and somehow. Miss Kita," he added, turn- 
ing his eyes, with their sudden light of 
laughter, on me — ''somehow my way is 
not the way of priests and parsons." 

I was silent ; being moved and dis- 
tressed by his words, and yet unable to 
fathom them. Across my simple fancies 
and supreme ignorance of life they fell 
with a sadder meaning than he, perhaps, 
imagined; and, being unable to argue, 
and fearful of my own powers of con- 
vincing, I only sat silently beside him, 
wondering why he could not see things 
as I did. 

He seemed to divine my thoughts, for 
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suddenly he stooped forward, and, taking 
my hand in his, said softly: 

"My child, do not puzzle your young 
brain over the contradictions and incon- 
sistencies of men. There is one thing we 
can all believe in at least, and that is the 
purily and innocence of a good ' woman. I 
sometimes think if it were not for that, 
the world would be peopled by infidels 
and atheists only." 

"Oh, no, nol" I said. "Surely He 
who made men so much nobler and 
stronger than women, never meant their 
souls to be subjugated by a woman's 
influence alone 1 There is something within 
us all that points to right, that speaks of 
a Higher Power, say what you will; and, 
even if faith is shaken at times, it seems 
to me that to look upon the beauty of 
earth, the wonders of nature, the happiness 
and love that make human hearts so glad 
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and life so beautiful, that these things 
would convince the veriest sceptic, and 
rend the stubbornest disbelief." 

"Perhaps you are right," he answered 
gravely. " Perhaps, do I say ? Oh, child, 
child, I know you are ; and, knowing it, 
I feel I would give ten years of life 
now— even now— to win such faith, to 
hold such hopes again ! " 

And at his words I felt the hot tears 
dim my eyes, and the summer sky grew 
faint and dark before me. But he spoke 
no more, and all the rest of that day I 
wondered why my heart was so pained 
and sad. 

That night, when I was alone in my 
little room, I sat long pondering over this 
conversation. I wondered what had changed 
Leslie's faith. 

I asked myself whether I, by any prayer 
or pleading, by help and blessing of the 
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One whom I so trustfully worshipped, 
could ever bring gentler thoughts back to 
his heart, and, thinking thus, I knelt and 
prayed as I never had prayed before, while 
the mystic glory of the moonlight stole 
through the open window, and folded me 
in its silver mantle. And as I prayed my 
eyes were full of happy tears, my heart of 
happy thoughts. Life seemed a dream of 
gladness past all belief — a dream so bright 
and pure and beautiful that it could never, 
never fade. 

One hot drowsy afternoon I was sitting 
on the beach alone. Glynne was in a 
little boat fishing, and I had promised to 
wait for his return in my favourite seat 
by the rocks. The air was full of dreamy 
fragrance, the gleam of the golden waters 
dazzled my eyes in the rich glory of the 
sunlight. I leaned back and closed them 

VOL, L ^ 
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on the scene ^roiui^, and gave myself up 
to my own tl^oughts. I heard no 9tep; 
I saw no shadow, but suddenly when I 
opened my eye^ agaip, someone was 
stwding cloae be^de me, watching me. 

Someone ! Ah,. I knew well who it wap. 
With what eager glad delight my heart 
went out to meet hipi. The very day 
seemed fairer, brightJer now. Across the 
burnished ocean the track of the suQSQt 
liftgered. The dark Ijaoks of cloud lying 
heavy and ominous, as if propjietic pf a 
coming storm, lost their significant mean- 
ing. I had no thought or care or interest 
in anything around me^ while the spell of 
that one presence enfolded heart d;ujd squL 
Not that I let him see this. With in- 
stinctive coquetry I looked away, and said 
with affected indifference : 

^^Oh, is that you again, Ci^ptftin 
Macgregpr ? " 
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*' Me again ? Yes ; " and Leslie seated 
himself beside me. " I suppose yoa are 
beginniirg to liiink you have too much 
of my company. Ah, child, I try hard 
enough to keep away, and yet — ^I cannot 1" 

The low^spoken, passionate wordB, &11 
strangely upon my ear. Their fuU meaning 
did not reach me then. 

I looked up wonderingly at him, and, 
meeting thB full earnest gaze fastened on 
my fece, turned hastily away, while wave 
after wave of burning colour sufiused my 
unfortunate cheeks^ making me hot, in- 
dignant, and ill at ease. Silence fell 
upon us — silence dangerous, eloquent, and 
yet so full of some strange mysterious 
power, some subtle indefinable happiness, 
that I would not have exchanged it for 
any words. 

My eyes were gazing steadily out at 
the blue shining sea, and the tiny fishing- 
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boat in which my brother was, and which 
looked a mere speck now, it had drifted 
so far away over the quiet waters. 

" Glynne is over there fishing," I van- 
tured to remark at last, finding that my 
companion still remained silent. 

" Oh, indeed 1 " he answered abstractedly. 
"He must find it rather warm work on 
such a day as this, I should imagine.'' 

"You are always complaining of the 
heat," I said, laughing; "and yet you 
have walked over from the hill to the 
farthest end of the beach this afternoon, 
after assuring me that you intended to 
smoke in the garden till the sun went 
down." 

" Inconsistent, isn't it ? " And ' Leslie 
leaned a little nearer, and his voice grew 
softer and lower than before. "Ah, little 
witch, cannot you guess what brought 
me?" 
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He took the trembling hand that 
was lying idly on my lap as he asked 
the question, and thereby confused me 
more hopelessly and helplessly than ever. 

"What a tiny little hand it is!" he 
murmured caressingly, " But you are tiny 
altogether, Kita ; just one of those piquante, 
tantalising, little creatures, bom to distract 
men, and " 

"Oh, pray don't talk so," I exclaimed 
hurriedly; "it is not right — I mean I 
don't like it." 

"Why?" and the clasp on my hand 
was firmer than before, and I wondered 
dreamily why his touch thrilled my whole 
frame with a rapture as strange as it was 
sweet and sudden. 

" Why ? " I answered, growing more con- 
fused and bewildered than ever, " I hardly 
know why. I suppose because it sounds 
too flattering." 
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He was silent a moment, then observed, 
somewhat irrelervantiy, I fancied : 

Are yon very fond of Glynne, Rita? " 
Fond of Glynne ? " I echoed in sur- 
prise. " Why, yes, of course I am ! I 
love him better than anyone else in the 
world" 

"Lucky fellow," murmured Leslie half 
to himself. "I suppose," he added, with 
another glance at my face, "you can't 
fancy yomrself being as fond of — anyone 
else — can you ? " 

I looked rather bewildered at the question, 
and answered doubtfully : 

^•No — o; I think not." 

He smiled, then observed again: 

" I wish I were as fortunate as Glynne. 
I have no sister to love nje, only two 
brothers — scapegraces lik» myself — and 
they don't care a buttom about me^'' 

"Thal^ is not true, Fm certain," I re^ 
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tUTO^ quickly. " I hiave no d6ubt they 
are fo»d of you in their way; bwthers 
are not usually demonstrative." 

"Are they not? Olynne is — Vei?y^. I 
envy him his privileges sometimes, I assure 
you." 

Not knowing what answer to make to 
Ais remark, I kfejpt silent. Prei^fently he 
said : 

"Do you think if I had a sfeter she 
would be fohd of me-^as fond ais you ar6 
of Glynne ? " 

■ 

"I am sure she would," I answered, 
somewhat ineimtiou^fy. 

"Areyoii? Why?" 

I grew confused ; and crimsoned ht)tly 
b^fieath his look. He rsiised my captive 
hands and kissed them H^tly^ as he 

'' Why ? " 

Still I did not answer. No words would 
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come ; and I was conscious of appearing 
both awkward and embarrassed beneath his 
scrutiny. 

" Kita," he said suddenly, " do you think 
you could ever be fond of me ? Tell me, 
darling." 

What possessed me I cannot imagine. 
What wild spirit of contradiction entered 
my foolish little head I do not know ; but 
certain it is that with a sudden flush, a 
nervous little laugh, I drew my hands away, 
and replied : 

"Nor' 

His fair bright face grew suddenly 
very pale; he rose to his feet, and said 
coldly : 

" I am sorry I asked so imperti- 
nent a question." 

Then he walked away. Yes, walked 
oflF in offended dignity, and left me to 
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enjoy my solitude and remorse. I felt 
utterly amazed at the result of my words. 
Then I began to repent them, and 
finally the tears came fast and swift to 
my eyes, and, burying my face in my 
hands, I wept with all the force and 
passion of my childish heart. 

Had I offended him irretrievably, I 
wondered. Oh, what could have possessed 
me to be so foolish ? Faster and faster 
fell the tears, blotting out the landscape, 
blinding my eyes to the ominous dark- 
ness of the sky. I was too absorbed in 
my sorrow to note anything else. 

How long I might have continued this 
Niobe sort of employment I do not know. 
A sudden peal of thunder startled me 
from my despondent attitude at last, and 
springing to my feet I saw that the sky 
was now black with clouds and the rising 
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wind was lougheniiig the sea into great 
coiling waves. I hastened home with 
all possiUe speed, but ere I reached 
the cottage I was drenched to the skin 
by the rain which was falling rapidly. 

Miss Ward rebaked me mildly for my 
imprudence in staying out so long, in 
spite of the threatening aspect of the 
weather : but, scarcely heeding her remon- 
strances^ I went up to my own little room, 
and, after changing my wet gannentB, 
stood at the window and watched the 
storm. 

How the thunder pealed and the light- 
ning flashed ! How wild the sea looked t 
How changed from wh^t it was a 
few brirf hours ago when Glymte went 
out ! 

Glytme 1 A sudden thought sittuck 
me; a swift thrill of terror i^Oi through 
my heart. He had not yet returned ! 
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He was cmt still on that wild raging 
sea! 

Ab I thought of this I rushed frantically 
from my room. Perhaps he had returned, 
he might be downstairs. I shouted 
** Glynne 1 Glynne ! " at the top of my 
voice* 

There was no answer. The servant 
came running up, pale and frightened. 
Then Miss Ward followed, and asked what 
was the matter. 

"Oh, Glynn© 1 Where is Glynne?" 
I cried wildly. " Surely he is in ? Surely, 
he is not in that boat still ? " 

**Good Heaven 1" gMped my governess, 
growing white with terror* *'In a boat 
andsiich a storm I Oh, Bita, he will be 
-drowned 1 " 

A vision arose before my eyes of the 
littiedsacing boat I hibd so lately watched, 
aifiift great agonised dread overwbehned 
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me as I thought of my brother's pro- 
bable fate. I clasped my hands, I 
sobbed out wild prayers, and wilder 
entreaties. 

" If only I could do anything/' I said 
wildly, as I seized a large cloak from 
its peg in the passage and, disregarding 
Miss Ward's entreaties, rushed frantically 
down to the beach, with only that one 
dread thought of Glynne's danger in my 
heart. 

A group of fishermen stood on the jetty 
gazing steadfastly out at sea — ^the sea 
that was now one seething mass of foam 
and surging breakers — the sea that held 
my brother's life in its power, and looked 
to me now so terrible and vengeful a 
thing. 

I gazed dumbly, breathlessly out at 
that little dark speck on the white crests 
of the waves — ^the boat, which contained 
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Glynne and the sailor lad who was his 
companion. 

I strained my eyes to watch its pro- 
gress through the blinding spray and 
falling rain. It looked like a toy as it 
was tossed up and down on the angry 
waters, and my heart grew faint and sick 
with terror as I watched it. 

Suddenly I turned to the weather-beaten 
man beside me. 

" Oh, is there danger V 1 cried wildly. 
*^ Can it reach land ? Is there nothing to 
be done ? " 

My voice mingled pitifully with the 
roar of the waves and the fury of the 
fast-rising wind. 

" I canna say, miss," answered one of 
the men. " The boat be a goodish 
bit off land now, and the wind's dead 
agin her." 

I felt a choking sensation in my throat. 
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Everything swam mistily before me. I 
thought of Glynne, my bright handsome 
darUng, tossing on that wild sea, a few 
planks between him and the horror of death* 

" Oh, save him — help him ! '' I moaned^ 
as I turned from the horror of the scene 
before me. *' My father is rich ; he will 
reward you. Can't you think of some- 
thing to aid him ? " I continued, laying 
my hand on the arm of an old weather- 
beaten fisherman who was surveying me 
pitifully and compassionately. 

"Young lady," he answered gravely, 
patting my hand as if to give the assurance 
of sympathy, '^what we do for a fellow- 
creature we do without reward. All the 
money you could ojBfer to save that young 
gent's life couldn't make us more willing 
to save him than we are. We must wait 
now, and trust in Heaven." 
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The grave ^aruest tones reached my 
ears, and calmed my termor. I knew it 
was vain to thiijjc they could offer any 
assistance s^b yet. We could only watch 
and wait and— pray. 

Silent, motionless, we stood ; buffeted by 
the spray of the fierce, waves, blinded with 
the rush and sweep of the rain, yet still 
watchful, prayerful, eager ; our eyes fixed 
upon the tiny cockleshell that one moment 
danced on the huge crest of a wave, the 
next disappeared in the black gulf of 
waters. It seemed such a short distance 
off, and yet, ah me ! how far« it was, how 
slowly it sped, how all the force of the 
rowers seemed spent in vain, as the ruthless 
sea swept it back, almost as fast as the 
oars bore it forward! They seemed to 
strain every nerve, but the waters leaped 
and foamed and roared against them 
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with such overwhelming force that their 
efforts were almost useless. 

Now they were nearer. I could see 
Glynne's face, pale and set and rigid with 
despair. I could see his bright hair, for 
his head was bare to the wind and the 
rain ; and I held my breath in dread, and 
watched with straining eyes the slow 
progress they made. 

They were near now, their efforts were 
redoubled; those on shore had ropes to 
throw at a moment's notice. I could see 
Glynne with one mighty stroke straining 
at his oar; then, a loud despairing cry 
fell upon our ears, and a wail of agony 
burst from me. 

I could see that the oar was broken, 
snapped like a reed. The next moment 
the boat was invisible. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



A CRY of horror burst from my lips as 

the boat disappeared from sight. A 
huge curling wave had swept over it. 

Unable to bear the agony and suspense 

any longer, I shut my eyes and fell 

upon my knees with a wild despairing 

prayer to Heaven for help and succour. 

As I prayed, a voice sounded loud, 
eager, impetuous. 

" Cowards ! Do you wait to see men 
die ! Give me a rope, quick ! " 

I sprang to my feet as I heard the 

VOL. I. ^ 
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words. Before me stood the tall, powerful 
form of Leslie Macgregor. 

He did not seem to see me or heed 
me as his name escaped my lips in my 
wonder and hopefulness. With rapid 
movements he stripped off all encumbering 
garments, knotted a rope round his waist, 
and without an instant's hesitation plunged 
into the boiling surf, and fought his way 
through the himgry, roaring waye& I 
stood there trembling like a leaf, but 
dimly conscious of murmured petitions, 
entreaties, prayers, as I watched the 
dread and terrible warfare between life 
and death which the sea has so often 
witnessed. 

At last I heard a shout — a glad 
triumphant shout, and through the blind- 
ing spmy I saw men rush to ike rescue. 
Voices sounded in wild confusion; forms 
mingled and faded before my bewildered 
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eyes. A mist swam before them, shutting 
out everything and everyone. All grew 
dark and dim, and I knew nothing more 
till I found myself in my own little bed 
with Miss Ward bending over me, and a 
strong smeU of vinegar and burnt feathers 
permeating the room. 

Feeling weak and confused I lay back 
on my pillows, dimly wondering what 
had happened. Then the scene I had 
recently witnessed flashed across me — 
the dread, the danger^ and the horror of 
it all. 

I sprang up haatxly. 

"Where is Glynne?'' I gasped faintly. 
" Is he safe ? " 

" Hush, dear 1 Pray don't excite your- 
self," said the gentle voice of my governess. 
'^ Your brother, thank Heaven, is safe and 
well as ever ! '' 

I sank back again with thankfulness 
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too deep for words,, welling up in my 
heart. 

"Tell me all. I forget how it hap- 
pened/' I said to Miss Ward; and she 
obeyed. 

Then I heard how Leslie, at the risk 
of his own life, had saved my brother 
and the sailor; of the brave deed, the 
heroic action which left in my heart a 
debt of gratitude too great for any words 
to pay. 

The tears sprang to my eyes as I 
listened— happy, grateful tears, bom of 
my glad relief, my deep intense thank- 
fulness. 

At last I said : 

"Miss Ward, has Captain Macgregor 
left yet?" 

"No, my dear," she answered, looking 
at me with faint surprise. "He is in 
the sitting-room with Glynne. I tried to 
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persuade your brother to go to bed, but 
he would not do so. They put on dry 
clothes, and are drinking hot brandy-and- 
water to complete the cure. Captain 
Macgregor declared those were the best 
remedies." 

" I must get up and go down/' I said 
as I rose suddenly from my recumbent 
attitude. 

" My dear Eita ! " exclaimed my gover- 
ness, in horrified accents. " You must not 
think of such a thing. Go down — im- 
possible! Why, you will be ill to a 
certainty if you attempt it." 

" Nonsense," I answered impatiently ; 
'* there is nothing the matter with me. 
I am quite well and strong now. I 
must see Glynne ; I cannot rest until 
I see him. Do let me go. Miss 
Ward." 

" Indeed, my dear," she said, half relent- 
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ing at my eager entreaty. " I don't think 
it is at all prudent." 

I cat short her remonstrance^ however, 
by springing out of bed; and, seeii^ I 
was determined to have my own way, the 
meek-minded little woman offered no mme 
opposition. 

I dressed myself with all possible haste, 
and not waiting to do anything to my 
hair, which was atill damp and wet with 
the rain and spray, and hung in curBng 
masses far below my waist, I hastened 
downstairs and Altered the sitting-rooai. 

There was no light save that of a rfiie 
which had been recently kindled, and the 
room was so dark and shadowy that I 
paused for an instant to let my eyes grow 
accustomed to the gloom. 

*'Are you there, Glynne?" I said pre- 
sently, as I traced the outlines of a figure 
in an easy-chair by the fire. 
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"No, Glynne is not here/' answered 
the voice of Leslie Macgregon " But he 
has only gone to look after the sailor in 
the kitdien. Miss Bamsay. Qe will be 
back directly." 

'^Ob, Captain Macgregor/' I exclaimed 
hurriedly as I crossed the room and stood 
before him. "I wanted to — to aee you, 
and thank you for your brave deed ; and 
yet — ^and yet — oh, what words casx ezpeess 
my gratitude ? " 

Something so like a sob rose in my 
throat, that speech abruptly failed. A 
little tongue of flame leaped up, and for 
one brief moment illuminated the dusky 
room. In that moment I saw Leslie's 
face. It waa very pale and atern, and 
his voice was cold and constrained as he 
answered : 

"I want no thanks. I only did jfor 
Glynne what I would have done for any 
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human being in similar peril. Pray don't 
make a fuss about it." 

The altered voice, the changed look, 
chilled my heart with sudden fear. He 
was angry with me stilL I came a step 
nearer, and my voice trembled at first, 
but the darkness gave me courage as I 
proceeded. 

" I do not wish to make a fuss, indeed ; 
but, after such a service as you have ren- 
dered, I hardly think my thanks are super- 
fluous. You know only too well what 
Glynne is to me." 

And as I spoke the tears rushed fast 
and swift to my eyes, for the awful horror 
of my brother's narrow escape rose once 
more vividly before me, and I wondered 
what I should have done, how I should 
have borne it, if he had really been 
drowned ; if the bright face I loved so 
dearly, and the merry voice and jest that 
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always greeted me, were for ever lost from 
sight and sound on earth/ I shuddered 
at the thought ; it seemed so dreadful 
now the danger had passed away. Leslie's 
voice roused me again. 

**I do know what he is to you/' he 
said more gently than before. " I think 
that nerved me to rescue him. I would 
rathQr — ^far rather have died myself, than 
know you mourned one you loved — as you 
love Glynne." 

I was silent. My heart beat swiftly, 
my pulses throbbed wildly, and though 
I longed for words I could find none. 
Once more he spoke. 

"I am going away soon; to-morrow, 
I think. I am glad I was able to be of 
some service to you before I left. It is 
a pleasant remembrance to bear away from 
here." 

" Going away ? " I gasped faintly. " Is 
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it not rather — ^sudden ? You never fipoke 
before about leaTing." 

" Before to-night ? No, I daasesay not ; 
I was content to let my life drift on. I 
was too happy to be prudent. Things 
are changed now. It is best I go — ^for 
my own sake." 

Low and passionately the words were 
spoken, and as I heard them a great wave 
of colour rose to my &ce, and my breath 
came short and quick. He was going — 
my hero — ^my brave, noble Leslie — agoing! 
The idea was horrible. 

'^ I am so sorry/' I said in accents iaint 
and unsteady. "I — ^we, I mean — shall 
miss you so." 

"You will have Glynne," he said 
coldly. "How can you miss me 
then ? Do you forget what you Aaid this 
afternoon ? " 
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"Oh, pray don't think of that?" I 
exclaimed eagerly. "I — I — did not mean 
it exactly. Captain Macgregor ! " 

"Didn't mean it!" he said in rapid, 
excited accents. **0h, child, do you 
know how you tortured me? Didn't 
mean it ! Look at me then, and let me 
see if your eyes are less cruel than your 
words." 

The flames leaped up brightly. The 
spot where we stood showed a sudden 
rich illumination; I hesitated for a 
moment, scarce daring to meet those 
grave, blue, searching eyes fixed steadily 
upon my downcast face. 

With strange, shy rapture I looked 
up at last, and my heart throbbed wildly 
and tumultuously as I saw the eager, 
passionate gaze, searching down to my 
very soul, laying bare my treasured secret * 
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— speaking his. Hot blushes dyed my 
cheeks. In the sweet, rapturous gladness 
of that moment, I knew that, like Elaine, 

I lifted up mine eyes. 

And loved him with the love that was my doom. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



We spoke no words, Leslie and I; only 
my eyes fell before his gaze, and my 
cheek burned hotly as his hand closed 
fast and warm on mine. 

"Do you wonder still that to save 
Glynne's life I would have given my own ; 
that to make you happy is the sole desire 
of my heart; that I have trespassed 
unwittingly on your kingdom of innocence, 
and yet from that kingdom can never 
again escape? Do you wonder at these 
things — any of them — my little love, my 
queen ? " 
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He looked at me with eager wistfulness, 
and yet with tenderness so great. 

"No/' I whispered softly. "A Httle 
while ago I wondered ; now — I understand." 

Softly and hesitatingly the words were 
spoken — the words which revealed to 
me the full perfection of a woman's life, 
the tender mystery of a woman's love. 

Ere he could answer me there came 
the rapid tread of feet, and Glynne 
entered, boisterously as usual. I rushed 
towards him — glad that the darkness hid 
my confusion — wdcoming him as though 
the grave had indeed given him back to 
my arms again. 

"How is the sailor now?" I heard 
Leslie ask presently. 

" Oh, all right, like ourselves 1 " laughed 
Glynne. "I gave him an extra aUowance 
of grog when I went in there la&t» and 
told him to stop as long as he liked. In 
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fact, it seems to me that we all escaped 
with a good ducking — and a fright!" 

While he was talking, lights were 
brought, and then Miss Ward appeared 
on the scene. 

"How are you now, Rita?" she inquired 
anxiously. 

"Oh, I. am perfectly well!" I answQxed, 
flushing hotly as Leslie's eyes met my 
own. 

"Well, you look better, I must say," 
continued my governess. " Eather 

different from what she did when you 
brought her home, Captain Macgregor?" 

"Yes, indeed," he answered readily. 
"What a little, white, woe-begone figure 
you were, stretchei there on the jetty. 
Miss Rita! I suppose you don't know 
that I carried you home?" 

"No; did you really?" I said shyly, 
not daring to meet his eyes again. " How 
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kind of you I I — I — hope I was not 
very heavy?" 

"Awfully," he said, with mock gravity. 
" I think I never had such a weighty 
burden before." 

"That's right, Macgregorl" laughed 
Glynne. "Don't give her the satisfaction 
of hearing she was a ^mere feather,' and 
Hhe burden was a pleasure,' and all that 
polite humbug. Oh, Miss Ward," he 
continued appealingly; "do make us 
some of that hot spiced stuff you manu- 
facture so beautifully ! I am sure if it 
cures a cold it will also prevent one. I'll 
help you I" 

"Oh, no, thank you 1 I don't want 
your assistance," laughed my governess. 
"But I must go to the kitchen, Glynne; 
I can't do it here." 

"Well, come along then," said my 
brother impetuously. "Sugar and spice 
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and all things nice, are wanted. I know 
where to get them. What I Are you 
hesitating about Eita? Oh, she's all 
right. She won't faint any more, Til be 
bound, and Macgregor can take care of 
her 1 " 

So sajdng he hurried her off to the 
kitchen, and we heard him laughing and 
talking, opening and shutting cupboards, 
and, I should think, making more noise 
and confusion, than giving assistance. 

I sat down on a low chair near the fire, 
and Leslie stood opposite to me. For 
some moments we were both silent; the 
memory of that look which had asked 
and told me so much was with me still, 
and its meaning thrilled my heart with 
tender joy. 

I neither spoke nor moved, till suddenly 
my companion bent down to me, and 
sweeping the fallen shower of hair back 

VOL. I. p 
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from my face and brow turned me towards 
him. He was very pale, but his eyes 
glowed with a passionate eager fire that 
almost startled me. I looked up at him 
with shy rapture, at the broad white 
brow, the noble, kindly face I had grown 
to know so well, to love so dearly. I 
think he must have read his power then, 
as he watched the colour wavering and 
glowing in my cheeks, and the kindling 
love-light in my eyes answering his own. 

" Darling," he whispered softly, drawing 
yet nearer as he spoke, "do you even 
guess how I — love you?" 

A crimson tide rushed over my face 
and brow. My eyes sank, unable to 
bear the intensity of his gaze. I drew 
suddenly away, and with a bewildered 
ecstasy, almost powerless to bear my own 
exceeding joy, I buried my burning fiioe 
in my hands. He put his arm round 
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me and drew me towards him, till my 
head rested on his breast 

"Poor little trembling dove!" he said 
gently. "Does she think I would hurt 
her? My precious one, my little love, 
in all the wide world you will never 
find anyone to love you better than I 
do." 

I raised my face, and, as my eyes met 
his, he bent suddenly down and kissed 
my upturned lips with a tender passionate 
impulse. His arms pressed closer and 
closer round me; again and again his 
kisses burned on brow and face and lips. 
My heart throbbed with wild excited 
rapture. The gladness was with me that 
never comes twice in a lifetime, I felt 
dazed and bewildered with the delirious 
joy of that one wild moment. 

Are there any who have lived their 
life and not known such joy as this? 
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Are there any who wonder and pity as 
they read of the great transcendent bliss 
that filled my heart, that taught me the 
full and perfect meaning of a woman's 
love ? If so, they have lived but half a 
life ; have known but half its happiness. 

The trance of sUence passed. ManHke, 
Leslie wanted to hear his fate in words, 
though he knew so well what it was, 
though throbbing heart and flushing cheek 

had told him their tale so plainly. 

''Eita," he said, as he took my face 
in his hands, and looked searchingly down 
at me, "you love me, do you not? Say 
it once, just once. Tell me what your 
eyes teU, what your heart beats to mine. 
Say, 'Leslie, I love you.'" 

To hear was to obey. I was powerless 
to refuse him. I felt as if the great 
golden glory of a new life had suddenly 
opened before my dazzled senses. I looked 
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up into the eager depths of his eyes and 
murmured : 

''Leslie, I love you." 

The sweet, exulting, imperious passion 
of a woman's heart awakened from its 
birth-slumbers. My whole face must have 
spoken my great love for him. He folded 
me to his heart as the words fell from 
my lips, and between the fiery passion 
of his kisses, the murmurs of endearment 
that escaped him, I heard him cry brokenly, 
half inaudibly : 

"Oh Heaven, that I were worthier of 
you 

I lay silently with my head upon his 
breast, my face hidden from his gaze. 
The fierce madness, the wild exulting 
joy of that moment, made me weak, 
languid, powerless. 

Once more the same deadly faintness I 
had experienced that day stole o^ex tstj 



t" 
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senses. The room seemed feuling slowly 
from my sight, and with a low cry of 
terror I felt the gathering darkness shut 
out all else. Then my eyes closed, strength 
and power forsook me, and I fednted in 
my lover's arms, with my head upon his 
breast 

When I recovered consciousness I was 
lying on the couch, and Leslie was bending 
eagerly and anxiously over me, sprinkling 
water on my face. 

"Are you better?" he asked tenderly. 
" Shall I caU Miss Ward ? " 

" No. Oh, no I " I returned faintly. " I 
shall be quite well again presently. I am 
very foolish. I can't imagine what has 
come over me. I never remember fsdnting 
before, in all my life." 

"You are tired and excited/' he said 
gently, as he stroked the hair from my 
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temples. "I think you had better go to 
bed now. I want to see you looking like 
yourself again to-morrow. I have an 
interest in my own property, you know. 
There^ I have called the roses back already. 
What, are you going ? " 

" Yes, I think so," I answered, as I rose 
from the couch, feeling weak and languid 
still. " When Miss Ward comes in, please 
tell her I have gone to bed. I am so tired, 
Captain Macgregor." 

"Allow me to inform you that I have 
a christian name," said Leslie coolly, de- 
taining me as I o£fered him my hand. '' I 
shall not let you go till you say good-night 
properly." 

I blushed and hesitated a moment ; then 
very sofliy and shyly the new name came 
to my lips. 

" Good-night— Leslie." 

" Heaven bless you, my own," he whis- 
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pered tenderly, as he pressed one grave, 
lingering kiss on my lips. " And Heaven 
make me more worthy of you." 

Then I left him and went to my own 
room once more — not to sleep, though. 
How far away seemed rest and slumber 
from my eyes that eventful night ! Hour 
after hour I remained perfectly wide-awake, 
going over all that had happened during 
the day. My happiness seemed perfectly 
limitless, immeasurable. 

What had I done, I asked myself, to be 
so blessed ? What was there in me that 
brave handsome Leslie should stoop to 
love me? Why had I been so blessed 
beyond and above all other creatures as 
to possess the rich imbounded treasure of 
this exceeding joy, making my life sud- 
denly complete, steeping heart and soul 
and senses in the bewildering gladness of 
a bliss that seemed to me then unfathom- 
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able? These questions I asked myself 
again and again, without being able to 
return any satisfactory answer. I only 
knew that Leslie loved me. What more did 
I wish to know ? 

And I? Oh, what words can ever tell 
one half of all I felt for him ! I did not 
love him calmly, temperately, soberly, as 
some women love. No ; I loved him with 
a passionate, undying idolisation that could 
not have been good or wise ; that brought 
its own punishment along with its own joy. 
I was so happy, so entrancingly, wondrously 
happy ! Could it really be true that Leslie 
loved me with such love as I expended 
upon him ? Like my namesake with the 
daisy, I asked myself this over and over 
again. Would his love be true as it seemed 
earnest ? Would he love me much or 
little ? 

I sat by the window looking oufe 
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on the summer night, thinkii^ such 
thoughts as these. 

The storm had passed, and the sky was 

clear and bright once more. A stream of 

moonlight flooded all the room ; the calm 

soft radiance soothed the fever of my heart 

as I gazed and watched, and prayed — ah, 

prayed as I had never prayed before, that 

He who had sent this love might bless and 

sanctify it! Then a thought crossed my 

mind. Before I sought my pillow I would 

see if the nightly text I was accustomed 

to read bore any special meaning for 

this new, wonderful event, which had 

changed all my girlish dreams into strange 

and marvellous reality. I took the little 

Bible — my mother's dying gift — from my 

taUe, and opened it at hazard. By the light 

of the moon I could just see to read the 

verse on which my finger rested. These 

were the words : 
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" They were lovely and pleasant in their 
lives, and in death they were not divided." 

I closed the book. I laid it down, 
carefully and reverently. 

" In death they were not divided." 
Heaven grant that might be our fate — my 
darling's and minel So I prayed as I 
closed my eyes, when the pearl-gray tints 
of the eastern sky were flushing with rose 
and amber, and over the ^ory of the 
waking world, a new day at last arose. 

The drowsy apathy of slumber stole 
over my senses. The world of dreams 
claimed my thoughts, which still clung 
round my lover. 



CHAPTER XV. 



I WAS in London once more. My brief 
summer holiday was over. I had bidden 
farewell to Leslie — a farewell that wrung 
my heart, that left me in a stupor of 
misery. 

Of course, Glynne knew our secret; he 
had soon guessed it. But no one else had 
heard of it. Leslie bade me wait, and 
his will was law. He wished to see my 
father personally, he said, and preferred 
to tell him of all that had occurred when 
he came to London, which would be very 
soon. So Glynne and I went back again to 
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find the London house in bustle and con- 
fusion, for a grand ball was to be given on 
account of Fred's coming of age. 

Then Glynne — artful Glynne — seized his 
opportunity. He told the story of his 
danger, and Leslie's bravery; of the debt 
he owed his friend, and of that friend's 
claim on his eternal gratitude. So it came 
to pass that my lover was introduced, and 
received with gracious favour by my step- 
mother, and manly fervour by my father ; 
and finally was invited to the ball, at which 
I also was to make my first appearance "in 
society." 

This one fact sent me into paradise. To 
have Leslie's presence at that great event, 
my first ball, was of itself sufficient to 
invest the festivity with untold delight, 
to gild its anticipated enjoyments with 
the glamour of youth and hope. It had 
not yet ceased to be a thing of wonder 
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to me, this love of mine; and it was 
a source of constant speculation what 
Leslie could see in me, either to admire or 
love. 

I asked Glynne what he thought, and 
received the information " that I wouldn't 
be bad-looking if I had a colour, and were 
an inch or two taller ; " but Glynne admired 
fine-looking women with rich colouring in 
the way of lips and cheeks, and figures 
that had a tendency to embonpoint ; and 
I, being pale and dark and slight, did not 
find favour in his eyes. 

But what of that — what of anything 
when my lover had chosen me out of 
the world to be his own — his very own? 
What of that, when I knew he loved me ? 
And I — Heaven forgive me if he had be- 
come the idol of my young heart, the 
very core and centre of my being, the 
sole object of my love and trust and 
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worship — Heaven forgive me ! for if 
my love was great, so also was my 
suffering: 

" Has not Captain Macgregor called 
rather often, Glynne ? " remarked Lady 
Eamsay the night before the ball, as Gljmne 
and I were sitting in her boudoir after 
dinner. 

'* Not too often for me," said my brother 
energetically. " Why do you ask ? " 

" Well, he is — ahem — rather a fast young 
man, so people say, and not at all an 
eligible parti" 

" Oh, so that's why his character is 
blackened by careful chaperones and match- 
making dowagers !" returned Glynne angrily 
— he was very loyal in his friendships. 
''People say he's fast, do they? What 
sort of people ? " 

"Well, Lady Hetherington knows him 
and his family very well," explained Lady 
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Eamsay, " and there was a terrible scandal 
about him a few years ago — something very 
discreditable concerning an actress. He 
has not shown his face in London for three 
years ; I believe " 

" All lies and scandal," muttered Glynne 
contemptuously ; but I felt the colour 
leaving my cheeks as I listened, and my 
hands trembled so, I almost fancied Lady 
Eamsay must have noticed it. 

"I don't know so much about that," 
continued my stepmother, with persistent 
aggravation. **He is not welcomed in 
good society, and not many mothers would 
care to see their sons making such a friend 
of him as you do." 

"You never discovered all this before," 
said Glynne crossly. "I suppose Lady 
Hetherington was trying to capture him 
for one of those gushing daughters, and 
feels spiteful because she failed." 
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*' Nothing of the sort," laughed Lady 
Kamsay. 

" Oh, I know better ! " interrupted my 
brother indignantly. "You cry *Wolf' 
to your precious lambs in case of accidents 
to other little plots and projects ! All Fve 
got to say is, that Macgregor is a splendid 
fellow — brave, honourable, just, and 
generous. I am proud to caU him a friend, 
I can tell you ! " 

"So like your enthusiastic nature, dear 
Glynne," simpered Lady Eamsay; "jump- 
ing at conclusions, judging by feeling 
rather than results. But you will grow 
wiser in time, my dear boy. We are all 
impetuous when we are young. And what 
does Kita think of this modem Damon of 
yours," she added, turning suddenly to 
me ; " does she regard him as a hero too ? " 

"Oh, never mind what Kita thinks 1*' 
interrupted my brother hastily. "I only 

VOL. I. ^ 
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want to know if I can ask Macgregor here 
as often as I like. He has been a good 
friend to me, and I don't want to lose sight 
of him.'' 

** Oh, ask him by all means/' said Lady 
Bamsay suavely, "if your father has no 
objection I He comes of a good family, I 
know, and " 

" And that covers a multitude of sins, I 
suppose," interrupted Glynne impatiently. 
" What awful rubbish that is, to be sure ! 
The wisest thing Tennyson ever wrote was 
that: 

The grand old gardener and his Tnfe 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

I should rather think they did smile, not 
only at that, but a good many other things 
that go on in the world I " And with this 
observation he walked out of the room and 
left me alone with Lady Eanasay. 
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My stepmother entertained me after his 
•departure with a long lamentation over the 
sins and follies, the various shortcomings 
and delinquencies of the rising generation. 
To my no small discomfiture she also intro- 
duced Leslie's name again and again. She 
not only described him as fast, reckless, 
and idle, but dwelt with considerable 
emphasis on his predilection for racing, 
gambling, and — actresses; declaring also 
that she did not consider him at all a 
desirable friend for Glynne. 

I felt considerably disturbed at receiving 
this information, which was totally un- 
expected. Kecklessness and extravagance 
I could excuse, fashionable pursuits I could 
forgive ; but actresses ! That was some- 
thing very different. 

Of Leslie's previous life I h^d never 
^sked anything. His own words had often 
.told me that, he was not by any means a 
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good man, but he had always assured me 
I possessed his first and only love, and I 
believed it. How could I doubt when hi» 
eyes had looked into mine, when the 
passion of his kisses had thrilled and 
stirred my heart? 

How could I ? The first breath of worldly 
pollution had dimmed the spotless surface- 
of my ideal; and I went out from Lady 
Eamsay's presence, hurt, pained, saddened. 

I think in every woman's heart there- 
lingers a faint, indefinable jealousy of what 
has " gone before " in the life of the man 
she loves. She hates to think of a time- 
when she had no part or place in his. 
memory or his heart ; of some past love, 
gladdened maybe by other eyes or other 
presence fairer, though not dearer, than 
her own. But when a girl feels this she 
may know that the first bloom of her 
love has been brushed away. It may be^ 
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as perfect, it will never again be as 
pure. 

The night of the ball came, at last, and, 
as my toilet was completed, the lady's- 
maid brought me a beautiful bouquet 
with "Captain Macgregor's compliments." 

It was all white — white roses, waxlike 
camellias, sprays of stephanotis, framed 
in by graceful fronds of fern, and in the 
heart of the bouquet was a tiny note — 
a note whose tender passionate words 
made my heart throb with delight, and 
my cheeks burn till even Glynne could 
not accuse me of want of colour. 

" Little love," it said, " wear my flowers 

for the sake of the giver. They are all 
white, like my darling's innocent heart, 
across whose stainless page I have dared 
to write the name of her unworthy lover. 
Oh, my queen, for two days I have not 
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seen you, and it seems as if to-night 
would never come ! Keep all your dances 
for me. I shall be jealous of every eye 
, that looks at my treasure ! " 

Oh, dear, foolish words, which only 
love could glorify with untold eloquence t 
I laid them close to my heart, and,, 
flowers in hand, went down to the 
drawing-room to show myself to my 
father and Lady Eamsay. 

"You look very well," said the cold, 
clear voice of my stepmother. " I thought 
Elise would do you justice." 

'*My pet is very bonnie,'' remarked my 
father, looking proudly and lovingly at 
me, as I stood before him. 

" By Jove, what a transformation ! 
It's like the ugly duckling!" was the 
flattering observation of Fred. 

"You little darling, who ever could 
have thought you'd turn out like that ! " 
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was the rejoinder of Glynne; and then, 
in pity to my blushing cheeks and evident 
confusion, my family ceased to be personal, 
and the remarks became general until 
the guests arrived. 

Leslie was one of the first ; and somehow, 
by what skilful management I cannot 
imagine, I found myself alone with him 
in one of the conservatories, while Lady 
Eamsay was too busy welcoming the fast- 
coming guests to notice my absence. 

I thanked him for his flowers ; I listened 
to his wondering praises of myself and 
my dainty costume with shy delight. If 
he were pleased I was content. It was 
but natural I should like to find favour 
in his eyes, and my dress of creamy silk, 
so pure and rich in texture, was infinitely 
more beautiful since it had won his praise 
and admiration. 

I cannot describe that ball; it Was like 
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a bewildering dream of lights and jewels, 

flowers and faces, a moving kaleidoscope 

of beauty that filled me with wonder 

and delight. Leslie danced with me 

again and again, but I had no lack of 

partners besides. I threw myself heart 

and soul into the amusements of the 

evening. When one is seventeen, and 

has a handsome lover besides, a ball is 

a thing to be enjoyed indeed 1 

My father looked smilingly at my 

happy face. My stepmother did not 

interfere with me as much as I had 

feared she would, and all went "merry 

as a marriage bell." Leslie took me down 

to supper, and when we came up persuaded 

me . to* go out for a few moments into the 

balcony to say good-night. 

"Lady Eamsay and your father are in 
the supper-room,'' he whispered eagerly. 

"No one will miss you, and I have 
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not heard a word from you all the 
evening ! " 

"Oh Leslie!" I said reproachfully. 
** Why, every spare dance and moment 
I have given to you." 

" Was it a great sacrifice ? " he asked 
tenderly, as he wrapped a soft fleecy 
shawl round me, and led me into the 
dimmest corner of the canopied balcony. 

"Of course! I am sure you know that 
without asking," I retorted laughingly. 
"But really, Leslie, if I am found here, 
what will people think?" 

"Let them think what they choose," 
said my lover, drawing me closer to his 
side. "You are not * people's property,' 
you are mine. To-morrow, darling,- I am 
going to ask your father for you. What 
will he say to my presumption I wonder ? " 

"I don't know," I answered shyly. "I 
am afraid he will think I am too young." 
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** You are young," he said gently ; " but 
that is why I want you. I do not care 
to have your innocence and unworldliness- 
destroyed before I claim you for my wife. 
I want that charm of youth and freshness 

ft 

which is like dew on the dry earth to 
my world-weary heart I want — oh, Rita, 
in you my lost youth lives again; in 
you the sins and follies of my life are 
forgotten! My love, my little love, I 
cannot live without you ! '' 

" Nor I without you, Leslie," I answered 
passionately, moved and stirred by those 
words to utter self-forgetfalness. "Oh, 
what would life, the world, be without 
you now?" 

"Hush! don't whisper such a possi- 
bility," he said, drawing my head dowa 
upon his shoulder, and kissing me with 
soft lingering kisses. 

For a few moments we stood silent,. 
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our hearts thrilling with gladness — that 
gladness that 6nly comes once in a life- 
time to any heart on earth. 

The music from the ballroom stole 
faintly to our ears ; to me it seemed 
sweet as the music of angels. I looked 
up at the heavens — how radiant they 
were to-night 1 — and far down I saw the 
lighted streets, and heard the hum of 
voices. The moonlight shone upon his 
face — so pale, and grave, and earnest — 
and his eyes sought mine in the soft 
gleam as though unwearied of the tale 
they read and told. He drew my arms 
around his neck, murmuring sweetest 
words of passion. The perfect night was 
around us ; we were alone, beneath the 
throbbing stars, under the silver heavens. 

Suddenly a cold shiver shook my frame ; 
a feeling of dread and awe stole over 
me. I could not account for it. I could 
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not explain it even to my lover s tender 
questioning. 

But in that moment something passed 
out of my heart, and instead of my perfect 
joy there stole over me a vague unquiet 
fear. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



" If you please, Miss Ramsay, Sir Douglas 
wishes to see you ; he is in the library." 

So said my maid as I stood before 
my glass the morning after the ball, 
fixing a red rose in my white cambric 
dress by way of relieving the paleness 
of my cheeks, for I had scarcely slept all 
night. 

I turned away quickly from the mirror. 

" Is my father alone, Ellen ? " I asked. 

** No, miss. Lady Ramsay is with 

him." 

I asked no more questions, but merely^ 
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smoothiDg a stray lock of rebellions hair 
and fastening the rose more securely at 
my throat, I left the room and went down 
to the library. 

I knew what awaited me well enough, 
and I trembled like a veritable coward at 
the ordeal before me. 

Suppose my father refused Leslie's suit; 

suppose But I dared not let my 

thoughts pursue the theme, and, sum- 
moning all my courage, I opened the 
door and entered. 

My father was there, and Lady Kamsay 
too. Before them lay an open letter — 
Leslie's letter, I knew. 

My stepmother looked at me with a 
cold malicious smile on her thin lips, and 
my father glanced gravely up as I entered, 
and desired me to be seated. 

** I have this morning received a com-^ 
tnunication which has rather surprised 
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me," he said. " I suppose, Kita, it is 
no news to you that Captain Macgregor 
here makes you an offer of marriage;" 
■and he pointed to the letter before him. 
" He gives me to understand . that you 
^nd he fell in love with each other at 
the seaside two or three months ago. 
Why did you not tell me so when you 
returned ? " 

I blushed and stammered out confusedly 
that Leslie had deemed it better to wait 
until they knew him better, and had 
made their acquaintance in the orthodox 
fashion. 

" I must say you acted . your part very 
well for a beginner," said Lady Kamsay 
sarcastically. " I never imagined Captain 
Macgregor had a thought for you, or 
you for him. However, I cannot compli- 
ment you on your choice of a lover, 
Eita; were you my daughter I s^hould 
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never, never consent to an engagement 
between you, and so I have told your 
father/' 

"You see, Eita/' said my father ner- 
vously, "though Captain Macgregor is of 
good family, and holds a good position 
in society, there are serious drawbacks 
in the way of my accepting him as a 
son-in-law. He is very badly oflp-^he 
confesses that himself — then he bears a 
character for extravagance and reckless- 
ness which alarms me for your future. 
Of course, in existing circumstances, you 
as my only daughter will have a fair 
fortune of your own; but still I should 
be sorry to see it squandered by a spend- 
thrift.'' 

"Oh papa," I cried tearfully, "don't 
call him that! We have no proof, we do 
not know that Leslie is anything of the 
kind." 
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"Do you really love this man?" asked 
my father, looking searchingly at me. 
^*Are you sure, Rita, that it is not some 
spark of girlish romance that you mistake 
for a deeper feeling? I do not wish to 
make you unhappy, my dear; but I 
cannot help wishing you and Captain 
Macgregor had never met." 

"I do love him," I said proudly and 
firmly, as I looked up at my father's 
face, and read there the indecision and 
the doubts which alike distressed him 
and pained me. "I love him so well 
that I can never care for any other 
man in the' wide world as I care for 
him ! " 

"Touching and romantic in the ex- 
treme!" said the cold, mocking voice of 
Lady Eamsay. "You have learnt your 
lesson very perfectly, my dear." 

"Papa," I whispered, lapng my hand 
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on his arm and quite ignoring my 
stepmother's remark. "Papa, you will 
listen to Leslie's proposal, will you not? 
You do not wish to break my heart 
by refusing him? Oh papa, I love 
him ! " 

A quick sob heaved my breast and. 
choked my speech. I was so terribly in 
earnest that I forgot all else. Lady 
Kamsay gave vent to an exclamation of 
impatience, and then rose abruptly from 
her chair and left the room. 

Her absence gave me new courage, and 
I told my father all my simple tale, my 
girlish romance. 

I told him of Leslie's brave, heroic 
deed, of his truth and honour, of my 
own exceeding love for him, and, as I told 
it, his brow relaxed, his eyes softened^ 
and at last he said : 
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"Well, Eita, I will consent; but on 
one condition only." 

" What is that ? " I asked. 

" Simply this. I have news to-day that 
Macgregor's regiment is ordered abroad on 
active service. There shall be no question 
of marriage between you until he returns, 
in three years' time perhaps. You are so 
young, Eita; a mere child in looks and 
knowledge of the world, and perhaps you do 
not yet know your own heart. Of course 
. you say you do. Oh yes, all girls are quite 
sure of that till events prove they are mis- 
taken ! But all the same I do not mean 
to risk your future and your happiness 
without this test. If Macgregor's love and 
your own can bear it, I have nothing more 
to say. Let him return faithful and con- 
stant, and I will give my consent. Nay, 
more, I will provide for you in such a 
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manner that your husband will have no 
cause to complain of my generosity. Now 
think over what I have said, while I write 
to your lover, and when he comes this 
evening tell him you agree to it all" 

Think over it ! Agree to it ! What could 
I say — I, who dreaded the thought of 
parting, who felt shocked and bewildered 
at the bare idea of such a long, cruel 
separation from my darling. 

Terrible forebodings racked my mind, as 
I thought of all that might happen in three 
years — three weary years of absence ; but I 
could not resist my father's wishes, nor 
could I help acknowledging his wisdom. 

The days were few and brief between my 
father's decision and Leslie's departure. My 
stepmother persistently ignored the idea of 
an engagement between us. She treated 
me as a child, whose first whims must be in 
Bome degree humoured. She angered Leslie 
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by a friendly, playful affectation of word 
and manner ; a .pretended disbelief that 
either he or I could be constant or serious 

in our determination. 

After his departure, she suddenly an- 
nounced her intention of introducing me to 
society, of letting me see the world of 
fashion, and mingling in its vanities and 
follies under her chaperonage. What did 
this mean ? It was both sudden and un- 
expected. I distrusted her friendliness, her 
new, strange interest in me, her anxieties 
about every trifle of dress, her constant 
remarks on my improved looks, her praise of 
my various accomplishments. 

Yes, I distrusted her, and I think she 
knew it. But for all that, her affection 
seemed to develop more and more, her 
interest to increase. 

My heart was so sad, my life so weary. 
What did I care for the follies ax^<l 
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gaieties around? I only longed for the 

sight of one face, the sound of one 

voice, and both were so far, so terribly 
far away I 
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